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FOUR NEW BOOKS 





2 


HYGIENE FOR THE 
WORKER 


(Crampton’s Hygiene Series) 


OLMAN’S 


ww, New York City. Edited by C. W. Crampton, M. D., 
tor of Physical Training, Department of Education, 


50 cents 


fen from a practical point of view with a view to teach- 
Wabits of correct living. It is based upon actual shop 
ditions, and discusses helpfully matters of personal. ap- 
%, cleanliness, and general care of the body, with 
Stions for a regular morning and evening routine; the 
Of food and drink and a plain talk on the subject of 

of and tobacco; excellent hints on the best ways of 
paring for the day’s work, and of spending the noon 
(the evening, and the vacation period. Other chapters 
= up the choice of an occupation, conduct in emer- 
es, and legal regulations. The illustrations are of 
live. value. 


bal | 


‘MORROW’S LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 


By Joun Morrow, M. &., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


25 cents 


The book contains 180 easy lessons in language—one 
lesson for each day of a nine-months’ school year. These 
lessons are adapted to pupils of the Second Reader grade. 
They are based upon the belief that careful practice is 
needed im training children early in life to express their 
own thoughts concerning matters within their own experi- 
ence. Persistent attention to the rules herein indicated, and 
the careful practice of the exercises presented or suggested, 
can hardly fail to cultivate and impress the habit of using 
correct English. The clearness, simplicity, and interesting 
quality of its various lessons make this an excellent intro- 
ductory volume to be used in connection with afy sefies. 
It is fully illustrated with full-page pictures and small cuts 
in the text. 





BENNETT’S BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING EXERCISES 


By R. J. Bennett, C. A., C. P. A. 
Part 1, 40 cents; Part ll, 45 cents 


fi his is a collection of problems to supply material for 
lemeptary work for students in bookkeeping. The 
Problems are carefully graded. The advanced exercises are 
SGesigned for advanced students in commercial and high 
Schools, and for classes or individuals in higher accounting. 
exercises may be used with any text-book, either for 
‘drills, home work, examination, or for supplementary 
Review questions occur in every 10th exercise, and 
fal. review is given at the end. Among the special 
S of the book are chapters containing extended dis- 
fons on “business statements,” “errors,” and “trial 
fees.” “manufacturing,” “trading,” “profit and Joss 
ments,” and “auditing.” These are not covered at any 
létigth in text-books on bookkeeping and therefore 

a be of special interest to the teacher and student. 








ILGEN’S FORGE WORK 


By WiuiuttAm L., Inern, Forging Instructor, Crane Techni- 
cal High School, Chicago, Ill., Wi'h Editorial Revision by 
Cuar.es F. Moorn, Head of Mechanical Department, Cen- 
tral Commercial and Manual! Training High School, New- 
ark, N. J. 


80 cents 


Presents a simple but comprehensive course, which is 
accompanied by full directions, ample explanations, and 
abundant exercises for practice. Leading up to and supple- 
menting the work to be performed by the pupil is a 
descriptive text. which treats of many matters of direct 
value and interest. The various tools and appliances of the 
forge shop; their use, and the different operations in forging 
are described in detail and illustrated by numerous drawings. 
Each chapter deals with a distinct subject, and closes with a 
comprehensive series of questions for review. The student 
is taught to make simple objects, the various tools which 
he uses in the work, and is given many exercises. which 
require a knowledge and use-of the steam hammer and its 
tools. Art smithing and-scroll work are also presented. 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S 
DEATH. 


~The death of Vice-President Sher- 
man, almost upon the very eve of! 
the election, adds a melancholy in- 
cident to a campaign. already un- 
usual enough in many of its aspects. 
It was generally known that Mr. 
Sherman was not in good health, 
but that he was seriouslv il] was not 
announced until a few days before 
the end. Mr. Shermah had. been for 
more than twenty years a conspicu- 
ous member of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives when he was elected 
Vice-President;. and. his sunny and 
genial temperament. had won him 
many friends*even among those who 


were politically opposed to him. He 


was conscientious in the performance 
of his public duties; and, although 
he did not shine in debate, his good 
sense and wide experience made him 
influential in the shaping of Jegisla- 


tion. He was the first Vice-Presi- 
dent who was ever renominated to 
the office. 


EFFECT ON THE ELECTION. 


Mr. Sherman’s death occurred too 
late to allow of the substitution of 
another name on the Republican bal- 
lots at the election; but Chairman 
Hilles immediately summoned a 
meeting of the Republican National 
Committee for November 12, to se- 
lect. a successor to Mr. Sherman as 
a candidate for Vice-President for 
the Republican electors to ballot for. 
One of the contingencies of the elec- 
tion, long discussed, has been the 
possibility of the failure of either of 
the, candidates for President to secure 
@ majority of the electors. In such 
a case, under the Constitution, — the 
choice of a President rests. with the 
House,—the vote. being cast by 
states; and the choice of Vice-Presi- 
dent rests with the Senate, the Sen- 
ators voting individually. Ii the 
Howse should be tied, the Vice-Pres- 
ident elected by the Senate would 
become President. 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA AND NE- 
. BRASKA. 


In South Dakota and Nebraska 
questions have arisen regarding the 
Progressive and Republican electors 
somewhat similar to those in Cali- 
fornia. In the latter state, the result 
was the virtual disiranchisement of 
the Republicans by a judicial decision 
which kept the Republican candidates 
off the ticket. In South Dakota and 
Nebraska, the attempt was made by 
the Roosevelt party to keep their 
electors in the Republican column as 
well as in the Progressive. In South 
Dakota, the matter was settled by a 
formal declaration by the electors 
nominated at the spring primary, 
when the Republicans of the state de- 
clared for Roosevelt, that, while 
Roosevelt was their first choice, — if 
the election should lie between Taft 
znd Roosevelt, they were still Repub- 
licans and would vote for Taft. But 
in Nebraska, by a unanimous de- 
cision, the Supreme Court decided 
that the Roosevelt electors must be 
content with their place in the third 
column of the ticket as Progressives, 
and that the Taft electors were en- 
titled to their place in the first 
column as Republicans 
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AROUND THE GLOBE BY 
WIRELESS. 


It may be wondered” what -Ben- 
jamin Franklin would have = said 
could he have lived to see the estab- 
lishment of the navy’s new wireless 
station at Arlington, Virginia. This 
is the most powerful plant in the 
world, and it is expected that through 
its agency it will be possible to keep 
every ship in the navy, wherever it 
may be, and all the insular posses- 
sions within instant communication 
of the capital... The radius of the new 
plant will be about 3,000 miles, when 
it is in complete working order. 
Three huge towers, on the brow of 
a hii overlooking the Potomae hold 
the aerials. One of the towers is 
600 feet high, and the others are each 
450 feet. 

THE FINANCIAL ‘SITUATION, 

The abnormally large shipments. of 
currency from New York to the har- 
vest states, the cheek upon | antici- 
pated gold imports from Europe hv 
the pressing European necessities, 
the general advance of discount rates 
abroad, the uncertainties of the Bal- 
kan situation, and the uncertainties 
attendant upon. a Presidential . elec- 
tion have all had their effect upon 
the financial situation, which is 
written pretty clearly upon the de- 
clines in important stocks. But, on 
the other hand, the record-breaking 
grain crops have actually been har- 
vested, and have been followed by 
the largest aggregate net railway 
earnings on record, by the heaviest 
grain exports for ten years, and the 
largest steel production and demand 
for steel products ever known. These 


~are substantial and tangible elements 


of national prosperity, not easily off- 
set or overcome. 


A BRIEF WAR. 
No one, probably, would have had 


the hardihodd to predict, when 
plucky little Montenervro, on Oc- 
tober 9; hurled its tiny army 


across the frontier from Podgoritza 
against the Turkish fortifications, 
that less than four weeks would find 
the Turkish forces thoroughly beaten 
by the four allies im the Balkan 
League, and the Turkish ‘govern- 
ment suing for the intervention of 
the great Powers to end. the war. 
Yet this has been the surprising out- 
come of the. war. The other allies 
moved so tardily that fora day or 
two it s¢éemed as if the Montenegrins 
were to be left to wage the unequal 
war alone; but when they did move, 
it was with such force and swiftness 
and coucert of action, especially the 
Bulgarians, .that they brought the 
Turkish empire to its knees. 


THE CRITICAL BATTLE. 

The critical battle of the war was 
fought upon the Thracian plains be- 
tween the Bulgars and the Turks 
It lasted for three davs, and ended 
in the hasty retreat of the Turks 
along the mmner lines of defence to- 
ward Constantinople. So oyerwhelm- 
ing was the defeat that the Turkish 
government abandoned its censor- 


ship of despatches and made no ef-- 


fort to conceal the facts. It applied 
at once to the embassies at Con- 
stantinople and to the Ottoman rep- 
resentatives at European capitals, 
asking mediation for the ending of 
the war. Before this, the Servians 
had taken Pristina, Novipazar, Ku- 
manova, and Uskub, the Montene- 
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grins had invested Scutari, and the 


Greek armies were converging upon 
Salonica. 


GRAVE DANGER TO EUROPE 


This unexpected turn of thé war 
gravely menaces the peace of Europe, 
The conflicting ambitions of the great 
Powers make it practically | ime 
possible for them to come together 
sincerely in the interest of peace Op 
the basis of “territorial disinter- 
estedness” as défined by 
and agreed to by Great Britian and 
Russia, The Powers of the “Triple 
Entente” are agreed upon this policy, 
but. not those of the Triple Alliance. 
Austria is the chief obstacle. The 
Austrian government is not at alt 
inclined to see the territory which é& 
has long coveted swallowed  up~ by 
the victorious Balkan League. Ger- 
many also has plans of its own. JE 
it was difficult to bring the great 
Powers together before the war ‘be- 
gan, upon any declaration of policy, 
the difficulty is immeasurably greater 
now. 


~~ 


THE MAGAZINES 


—Among the special features of 
the American Review of Reviews for 
November are illustrated articles on 
the war in the Balkans; a timely and 
fresh, discussion of the place of the 
middleman in cur economic system} 
an interesting account of the two- 
thousand-mile government-owned 
railroad system of Canada, by former 
Senator Beveridge of Indiana; 2 
plea for water conservation in our 
cities, by Professor Edward W. 
Bemis, formerly at the head of the 
Cleveland water departnient; “The 
Discovery of the County Problem”; 
and the first complete story of the 
recent Nicaraguan revolution, by an 
American resident in’ Nicaragua. 
The exhibition held in connection 
with the recent World’s Congress on 
Hygiene at Washington ‘is déscribed 
by Guy Elliott Mitchell. There is a 
full cartoon department, illustrating 
the latest phases of the presidential 
campaign, and in the editorial de- 
partment “The Progress of the 
World,” the various topics of cur- 
rent interest in the fields of home 
and foreign politics are discussed at 
length 





—The Century has organized an 
*Afterathe-Waar” seriés. It will treat 
of such compelling and lasting in- 
fluences as the attempt to “recall” 
Andrew Johnson, stventeenth Presi- 
dent, by impeachment; the acquisi- 
tion’ of. Alaska; the settlement of the 
Alabama claims; the memorable at- 
tempt to make Horace Greeley 
President; the near shipwreck of the 
Hayes-Tilden contest; the chain of 
measures and ‘financial disasters 
from “Black Friday” and the Credit 
Mobilier to the resumption of specie 
payments; the large features of re- 
construction; the victory of civil-set- 
vice reform; the solidifying of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Venezuelan 
dispute, which prepared the way for 
the Panama canal: the diplomacy of 
the war with Spain, by which the 
republic became an empire, and also 
articles describing the remarkable 
Bryan conventions, the progress of 
conservation, the battle with — the 
trusts, and the gigantic problem of 
organized labor. 
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FOR THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
- THE KEYNOTE OF THANKSGIVING ENTERTAINMENTS 


With much original matter by (Marie Irish, Clara J. Denton: 


SUCCESS IS SERVICE . The largest, B sei. genoa cellection for 


Thanksgiving published. For all grates, Primary, Interme- 

diate and Higher. Contains 77 recitations, 12 dialogues and 

cupegme, 2 ome: 3 os, 19 songs, 12 tableaux. and 32 
ons. No 

Service means, of course, attention and courtesy, a wee tire be ny 


Illustrated. 144 ages. Price, 25 cents. 
put if it is EFFECTIVE it means RESULTS. ALL HOLIDAYS 


i It e- ical k ledge. By Clara J. Denton. 
Practical results pre-suppose practical kn 6 & Thi tissd sachedecon te ean rameemae'ear en ea sant: 
SERVICE, as rendered at M. C. S., means bringing days pestieene. Recitations, dialogues, plays and exercises 
to the individual student the thorough and expert 


school holidays. A splendid collection for all grades. 
knowledge of competent instructors and the advan- THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK 


201 pages. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 
. . Edited by Joseph C. Sindelar. 
tages of a splendid equipment in a thoroughly wd new apd exeeliens book containing ebous sixt; pocita- 
. 7 . ions, gues and exerciser, rills, 10 songs, 5 aux, 
lighted, heated, sanitary and commodious building. 4 pantomimes, 50 quotations, 10 interestin feots often de- 
You will be cordially welcomed as a visitor at our sired, and the novel entertainment “A Living Christmas 


Magazioe.” The matter is new, much of it having been writ- 
schoolatany time. Come in. ten especially for this book, and has been carefully classified. 
lilusteated. 165 pages. Price, 30 cents. 
WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 


With much original matter by <Marie Irish, Clara J. Denton, 
Laura R. Smith and others. 


B in ‘ Day School Any Monday By far the best arranged, largest and choicest collection for 











Christmas published. ‘The matter is nearly all new. The 
Evening School Any Tuesday book is divided into three parts: Primary, Intermediate and 

Higher, and contains 72 recitations, 11 dialogues and exer- 
cises, 2 acrostics, 3 drills, 8 songs, 4 tableaux, and 33 quota- 
tions. Over 100,000 copies of this book have been sold. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL | | -we'ccreyss tr jee or Tromepgrting xce 
‘* Educationally the strongest business school in New. England’: ¥ signdar badg Blackboard St hel i s 2 other 

. Send for oXp, Toschera. Catalogue and aiso 
156 PLEASANT STREET Cavpioncey® ida one Kn tectereungate— ree 


MALDEN, MASS. A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 


DEPT F. 

















There is no good reason for not making some of the mathematics for your pupils 
“industrial.”” You need not wait until you. can have industrial schools or industrial 
courses. You may well use such a series of lessons derived from the trades and prepared 
for the schoolroom as those in Brenelle Hunt’s 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


They bring the pupil into closest possible contact with the materials studied. First-hand measure- 
ments furnish the basis for mathematical computation. Measurement and interpretation of scale drawings. 
Other practical phases emphasized, such as the economical cutting up of material, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, the cost of ma- 
terial, wages, and estimating. A second erder from the Newton Technical Schoo) has just been filled. 


25 cents. Paper. Illustrated. Single: Copy Postpaid 30 cents. 
New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BE NOT “THE LAST TO LAY THE OED ASIDE.” 


ee Ne remem 





ae 


The old way was to let the pupil use any sort of Lead Pencil they 
wished. The new way is better—read of it in the Dixon School 
Pencil Books and see it in the samples of THE BIG THREE. These 
will be sent free of charge if you will mention this paper and make 
it known to us that you would like to be introduced. 


Be not ‘‘the last to lay the old aside.’” 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, : : : : Ow, SFeRy 
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Again and Again 


Typewriting Contests for Speed, Accuracy 
and Endurance have been won on the UN- 

DERWOOD. Results of the National Con- 
tests held under the auspices of the Nat- 
ional Federation of Commercial Teachers 
at their Annual Convention in Spokane 
July 18, 1912— 


Underwood 


won first four places in Professional Contest 


Underwood 


won first five places in Amateur Contest 


Underwood 
won first six places in School Contest 


Underwood Typewriter Company, incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


STORY READERS: PRIMER 


By May Langdon White, is practically a graded 
story book for first yearchildren. Throughout the 
book experiences of the twins, Dot and Don, form 
a connecting thread. Their visit to the country, 
the return to the city, the beginning of school, 
Thanksgiving on the farm and the Christmas cele- 
bration at home give occasion for interesting les_ 
sons on plant and animal life, and on industrial 
activities. 


The stories told to Dot and Don and the verses 
read to them are child classics for the first 
time adapted to the primer vocabulary. It is a 
happy little book of well selected, well graded, en- 
tertaining stories, profusely illustrated with pic- 
tures full of action that never fail to hold the child’s 
interest. Only a limited number of new words is 
introduced on each page and drill is amply pro. 
vided for. The word list is carefully chosen and 
gives the child a reading vocabulary which is im- 
mediately useful to him. 


STORY READERS: PRIMER List Price, 30c 


‘World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 
New York 
































JUST PUBLISHED 





The..Dramatic. Method. of Teaching a 


By HARRIET FINLAY-JOHNSON 
Edited for American Teachers by ELLEN M. Cyr, Author of the.“ Cyr Readers.” 


12mo, cloth, 199 pages, illustrated, $1.00 





ISS_.FINLAY-JOHNSON established the Sompting School at Sussex, England, on four main principles : 
first, that a study of the book of nature was the first step toward the study of art and literature; sec- 
ond, that even older school children learn and retain what they have learned better by actually seeing and 
doing things; third, that free conversations by the pupils with the teachers and among themselves about 
what they have observed and studied, form one of the most important features of school life; fourth, that 
children should be encouraged to imagine for themselves, and to ask the question why. : 
Under her guidance, lessons in history, literature, geography, and arithmetic became full of imagi- 
nation and action. She succeeded in enlisting the interest of her classes in every branch of study, and this 
book reveals many secrets of her success in directing instead of suppressing the natural activities of 


childhood. 


The unique story of Miss Finlay-Johnson’s success makes entertaining and stimulating reading. The 
book is fully illustrated with photographs of the dramatic work of children in English and American 


schools. 





29 Beacon Street, 





GINN AND COMPANY, - Publishers 


Boston 
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DEVELOPING PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT AMONG TEACHERS 


J. GEORGE BECHT 


. Secretary Pennsylvania State Board of Education 


Three characteristics mark a successful or 
skilful teacher :-— 

Ability to manage, control, or command the 
external conditions, factors, or mechanism -of the 
school. This includes such phases as the seating 
of pupils; regulations as to study periods and 
class exercises, permissions, intermissions, proper 
ventilation, in fact the whole adjustment of the 
physical appliances and attitudes to the purposes 
of the school. 

Knowledge of subject matter and mind proc- 
esses. This means sound scholarship in aca- 
demic subjects as well as a professional ability 
necessary to plan lessons, invent methods, ask 
proper questions, originate and apply devices, se- 
lect, organize, and outline subject matter so that 
it will appeal to the mind of the pupil and be 
capable of translation into the affairs of life. 

The third element is that something called the 
spirit of the teacher. Incapable of definition it is 
known only in terms of its manifestation. It is 
referred to as personality, atmosphere, selfhood, 
inspiration, turning power. It cannot be directly 
imparted ; it is not a sudden acquisition. It comes, 
if at all, more by subtle suggestion than by con- 
scious appropriation. Nameless, intangible, it is 
yet the most vital asset of the successful teacher. 
" The first of these elements deals with the ob- 
jective phases—the mechanism of the school. To 
make teachers masters of the mechanism is rela- 
tively easy. The second element is partly objec- 
tive, partly subjective. It is a power more diffh- 
cult to acquire than the first. Thinking subject 
matter in terms of mind processes is a much more 
difficult aspect of teaching than arranging mechan- 
ism. The third element is wholly subjective, 
manifesting itself through all the preceding phases 
and permeating them in such a way that they lose 
their mechanical values in this higher spiritual 
significance. 

It has been noted that professional spirit is 
known by its manifestations, and that it comes 
through indirect rather than direct means of in- 
struction. What then are some of the attitudes, 
characteristics, or manifestations of the profession- 
ally spirited teacher? In the first place, though 
not necessarily first in order of importance, is 
sound scholarship. By sound scholarship I mean 
a broad, liberal, sane body of knowledge that will 
enable the teacher to interpret for his pupils the 
most abundant life within the range of their 
possibilities. Sound scholarship may be limited 
in extent and be wanting on its formal side, but if 
it has content and “sees life steadily ~ and sees it 
whole” within these limitations, it will be a vital 
addition to the developing of the teaching spirit. 


Profound scholarship may be a_ hindrance in 
practical teaching if the scholar-teacher be so 
highly specialized that he is able to interpret life 
only in terms of his specialty. But sound scholar- 
ship gives freedom and begets confidence, both of 
which are essential elements in the spirit of the 
real teacher. ; 

It is an old and much discussed question 
whether or not teaching is a profession, or a busi- 
ness, or just an avenue or stepping stone to the 
professions. Such a discussion is of little conse- 
quence except that it may lead us to reflect why 
the question is never raised when we speak of 
law, medicine, theology, art, music, literature. By 
common consent we class them as_ professions. 
Why? Because each class is in possession or re- 
ported to be in possession of a body of knowledge 
or of technical skill that is not common. The 
lawyer knows Blackstone, the laws of evidence, 
the principles of equity, the forms of general and 
special pleading, etc. The physician is familiar 
with the details of anatomy, physiology, with the 
therapeutic effects of medicines, etc. The musician 
has special skill in playing, acquired through days 
and nights of practice. He understands the prin- 
ciples of harmony, the theory and the history of 
music. Every form of knowledge here indicated is 
available for everybody. It is not under lock and 
key. The books in which the facts are written can 
be purchased by anyone who wishes to do so. The 
law schools, the chemical laboratories, the clinics, 
and the conservatories of music are open to all. 
But mark the fact, the knowledge here represented, 
though available for.everybody, is the spiritual 
or intellectual possession of selected groups who 
have elected to appropriate it. Here is the first 
note of distinction, the first element in craft spirit. 
This superior possession (and it matters not 
whether this superiority is a lawyer’s compre- 
hensive knowledge of corporate law, or a mason’s 
ability to cut artistically a cornerstone) has two 
effects. It inspires regard and respect on the part 
of the multitude for the workman and causes the 
latter to respect and regard himself and his 
achievement. This homage that the world gives 
to any profession is in direct proportion to the 
measure of respect the members of that profession 
give to themselves. But this superior knowl- 
edge, this technical skill, this wider range of 
ability brings something else. It gives the pos- 
sessor high standing in his group. He honors his 
profession, his profession honors him. Here is 
professional spirit. Apply this form of argument 
to teaching. The belief has been rather generally 
held by the average man and very many so-called 
teachers acquiesce in it with apparently comfort- 
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able satisfaction, that a knowledge of the subject 
matter is an ample equipment for teaching. Given 
an individual with knowledge of the subjects in the 
grades he is to teach and you have a _ teacher. 
Now as a matter of truth—subject matter is 
rather widely disseminated and the subject matter 
that the elementary teacher would teach 1s pretty 
well in possession of all fairly intelligent men and 
women. If he knows nothing more he has no 
mark of distinction. With the large number of high 
schools, academies, seminaries, and colleges 
sending out their products each year, the subject 
matter teacher will have only what is the posses- 
sion of the average cultured man. Again he will 
have no distinctive mark. But add to his subject 
matter special knowledge of the principles and 
history of education, the law of mind development, 
special phases of child growth, special forms of ed- 
ucation, methodology, sociology, and its rela- 
tion to education, and in general the things that 
are recognized as special knowledge relating to 
teaching, and you give them a distinction at once 
that commands attention. 

Not only is this a personal distinction but the 
group to which he belongs feels the force of his 
recognition. This special knowledge is in the 
process of becoming the possession of the average 
teacher. The multiplication of teachers’ training 
classes in connection with college universities and 
Chautauquas; the extension of normal school 
terms to provide summer sessions for teachers 
who teach during the winter,—all this is the har- 
binger of that glad day (and it is coming soon) 
when the teaching profession will come into her 
own and face the world in no apologetic attitude. 
Some one has said: “To be faithful to the craft 
spirit is the highest ambition of the true soldier, 
the true physician, the true artist.” Let us be 
faithful to the craft spirit of the true teacher. 

In the second place the professional spirit of the 
teacher expresses itself in the code of school 
ethics to which he subscribes and according to 
which he lives and works. Teaching has been un- 
fortunate in that it has never had a code of ethical 
procedure or because that which goes under the 
name of “professional ethics of the teacher” is so 
vaguely formulated that it amounts to nothing. 

Standards of professional honor obtain in all 
the arts, crafts, and professions. They are not 
always expfessed in terms of law or rule, but ex- 
pressed or implied they stand for the ideals of the 
craft. And behind all the forms of competition 
stands the ideal of social service—service within 
the group for the larger service of humanity. The 
teacher’s business is to teach, to broaden, to ex- 
tend and enlarge human lives. To do this effi- 
ciently he must live and work in harmony with his 
fellow craftsmen. 

In this connection the finest expression of his 
professional spirit will be his patient tolerance, 
his rugged honesty, good cheer, sincerity, and 
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courtesy. To uphold the hands of those above 
him and lend a hand to those below him will be to 
distinguish him as one of the choice spirits of his 
group, and the professional atmosphere will be 
fuller and richer by reason of this helpful contri- 
bution. 

In this ethical code we need to establish the 
same high sense of professional honor and_ pro- 
fessional etiquette that is the characteristic of a 
great guild. Unkind and uncalled for criticism 
ought to find no place in our craft. We shalJ 
differ of course. The fact that we differ in our 
opinions and our attitudes on educational and other 


questions is a sign that we are sane. We would 
be a sorry lot indeed if we all thought exactly 


alike. But our differences, whatever they are, 
need not betray us into rancor and _ bitterness of 
spirit. Kindly criticism or suggestion is not to be 
despised—nay, we must learn to welcome it. 

Professional spirit, as noted at the beginning, 
comes through indirect rather than direct means 
of instruction. Given a faculty in any teachers’ 
training school, shot through and _ through with 
conviction and enthusiasm for the teacher’s work 
and possessed with that “divine insanity that 
possesses noble souls,” and the product of that 
school will be marked in its spirit. Professional 
spirit is a by-product. If there is any direct way 
to acquire that spirit it may come by a study of 
the special problems of education and the life his- 
tory of those who consecrated themselves so de- 
votedly to the cause we represent. 

Those who are doing most to-day to promote 
professional honor and loyalty are the teachers in 
the schools of the blind, the deaf, and the feeble- 
minded. Because their problem is special they 
have a distinction mark; they know what we know 
about normal-minded children, but their special 
knowledge about subnormal children gives them 
superiority. Then, too, special study develops 
interest, interest means enthusiasm, and enthusi- 
asm expresses itself in professional spirit. 

The head of a training school for feeble- 
minded children said on an occasion that when 
teachers first came to work in the institution they 
were inclined to be ashamed of their positions, at 
least they were not anxious to have it known that 
they were in institutional life. The reason is 
clear. Working on a definite problem arouses 
interest and when that problem presents itself in 
terms of broken humanity it inspires to conse- 
crated effort. Here again is professional spirit. 

A study of the personalities of the great 
teachers cannot fail to bring a rich contribution 
to the teaching spirit. Socrates, Pestalozzi, Mann, 
and above all Christ furnish us with ideals and 
standards of professional honor. Their sympathy 
with growing life, their unbounded enthusiasm 
for the individual, and their heroic sacrifices must 
surely lift us to higher levels of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the profession of teaching. 





Colleges must pay more attention to results, less to the ways 
and means of getting them.—John Dewey. 
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SOMETHING TO REMEMBER 


When you read about the trouble in the mine and in the 
mill, 
When you read about the lock-out and the strike; 
When dishonor and dishonesty your morning papers fill 
In a way no decent citizen can like; 
Then there comes a strong temptation to have doubts 
about the nation, 
And to fear some dark disaster in the fogs; 
But take heart, my honest fellow, don’t you show a 
streak of yellow, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


When you read of rotten politics in city and in state, 
When you read of juggling justice on the bench; 
When the price of food makes leaner every day the poor 
man’s plate, 
When the social muck is making quite a stench; 
Then a man may fairly wonder if there hasn't, crime or 
blunder, 
Been a monkey-wrench dropped in among the cogs; 
But a state of abject terror is a most colossal error, 
For this country is not going to the dogs! 


For this good old ship, America, has weathered many a 


gale, 


She has sailed through many a thicker fog before, 
And her crew have learned the habit of not knowing 


how to fail, 


Howsoe’er the stormy seas around may roar; 
She is staunch and stout and roomy, and though seas 


and skies be gloomy, 


Let us leave all coward croaking to the frogs, 
Let us face in manly fashion all the panic and the pas- 


sion, 


For this country is not going to the dogs! 


—Denis A. McCarthy. 





WHY BOYS AND GIRLS GO WRONG 
ERASMUS WILSON 

Almost every day we read of girls disappearing 
from their homes and no tidings can be had as 
to their whereabouts. And it is only fair to 
assume that the papers get hold of very few of 
such cases. 

You may have read advertisements for chorus 
girls, and for girls who have a desire to go on 
the stage. These are alluring to the girl who has 
been in the habit of going to cheap shows, where 
they see other girls with nothing to do but to 
have a good time, or what seems to them to be 
a good time. 

The life as it appears from the front strikes them 
as being something fine, and they answer these 
advertisements, and after a little correspondence 
they are engaged, and a week’s salary advanced 
to pay their fare. 

In addition they are advised to say nothing to 
their parents about it, nor to anyone until they 
are ready to make their debut. 

Recent investigations show that these advertised 
places have no connection with theatres, or only 
with the lowest grade show places. The girls are 
placed in training, as they are told, until they are 
fit for the stage. 

You can readily imagine what is likely to follow, 
especially when the associates of these girls are 
Stage fairies of a low type, whose men friends are 
of a low order. Drinking and revelry constitute 
the pastime offered, and you know what that leads 
to. 

Can you wonder that these deluded girls never 
return to their homes, or notify their friends as to 
where they are? 

These places are scarcely anything more than 


white slave marts, where wicked, bad, debauched 
men may buy for a small price sweet young girls, 
whom they could not have spoken to at their 
homes. 

If you have been reading Mr. Kauffman’s 
articles in Leslie’s Weekly on “Why Girls go 
Wrong,” or any of his books bearing on the same 
subject, you may make a good guess as to where 
these lost girls go, and how they found the way 
to shame and ruin. 

Have you noticed the number of young girls on 
our streets late at night accompanied by flip look- 
ing young chaps? 

Do the mothers of these girls know where they 
are? They may say they are going to a show, but 
to what show or where? If you have read the 
testimony of several of the witnesses you may have 
learned where some of them go. 

When a girl goes to places where she knows 
she should not, she will not hesitate to lie to her 
mother about it. 

The discontented girl is ever ready to go on 
the stage, or anywhere so she gets away from 
home. 

In many cases the home is to blame. If it 
is not made comfortable, and measurably pleasant, 
it can have no very strong hold on either girls 
or boys. Nor has it strong enough pull to bring 
them back when they have discovered their 
mistake. 

Unless boys and girls are taught what is right, 
and how to deport themselves, and shown the sure 
results of wrongdoing, a fairly comfortable home 
will not save them. 

Boys and girls must be taught from childhood 
up to manhood and womanhood how to live. 

But suppose parents themselves have not been 
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so taught, who is there to, teach, their children? 

And is there a place where parents may go to 
be taught how to raise their children? Do you 
know of a school, or a church, or a home, where 
parents may go to learn this important lesson? 

The country wide is ringing with calls to save 
the young. But how are they to be saved? 
Where may they go to be instructed in the right 
ways of life? 

Our schools have no time for this sort of in- 
struction. Educators say it is the duty of parents 
to instruct their children in such matters, and not 
the schools. 

Back comes the everlasting question—Who 
taught their parents? Did they not go to like 
schools, and were they not brought up in like 
churches? Are such parents capable of instruct- 
ing their children, or do they care to do so if 
they are? 

The prevalent notion seems to be that schools 
are merely for teaching certain things which have 
no reference to morals, or to right living. 

And it is a fact that teachers, have no time to 
teach morals, manners, or simple facts pertaining 
to life. Every minute is taken up in hearing the 
set lessons. There.isn’t an hour for a stroll in 
the park with a teacher capable of interesting them 
in nature, and the life to be found there. 

Can you wonder at the extent of immorality 
and badness and crime as brought to light every 
day? 

And can you imagine that it will get any better, 
as long as the present regime continues? The 
tendency is for bad things to get worse. Our 
schools may turn out well-booked boys and girls, 
but what of their manners and morals? These 
count for more than a knowledge of algebra and 
geography in the life of a boy or girl. 

Have you connected with your church a school 
for boys, another for girls, and another for 
parents, where they may be so taught that they 
will know the right ways of life, and made to 
understand that right living is not only the best 
for them in this life, but in the life to come? 

But you may ask what you can do. You can 
demand, you can agitate, you can create a desire 
upon the part of the common people to see their 
children improved. morally and elevated socially. 
And when this desire grows strong enough you 
may depend upon it being satisfied. 

THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD MEANS THE MEAS- 
UREMENT OF RESULTS 


LEONARD P. AYRES 


The object of the new method is the substitu- 
tion of evidence for opinion and knowledge for 
speculation. Its champions are working to de- 
velop measurements in education because they 
realize that only by this method can education 
become an art and a science, and its practice be 
changed from a vocation to a profession. They 
scan the history of science and remember that 
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through , ,the-.development of measurements. 
astfonomy ‘grew ‘out of astrology, chemistry 
emerged from alchemy, and physics developed 
from mystery. 

They read the history of education and realize 
that the astonishing progress of the past decade 
has come from shifting the form of inquiry from 
asking “What results can or might we get?” to 
“What results are we getting?’ This makes the 
pupil and not the teacher the centre of interest. 
It calls a halt on the futile quest for standards 
of attainment on which we have never come to 
an agreement, and aims instead to discover units 
of measurement. Simple as it sounds, this change 
from asking “What results should we get?” to 
“What results are we getting?’ is the keynote 
of the whole scientific method in education. To 
answer the question in its new form means the 
development of units of measurement, and when 
these are secured the standards of attainment will 
work themselves out automatically. 

The certainty about the scientific method im 
education is that it is with us. That it will develop 
enormously in the immediate future is entirely 
sure. What its effects will be we can as yet only 
surmise. The dangers involved are as real and 
imminent as the advantages are _ self-evident. 
These dangers will arise from the mass of super- 
ficial and erroneous results that will certainly be 
presented to the educational world in the guise of 
scientific contributions to applied pedagogy. What 
is to be our attitude toward each new contribution? 

My own answer is that we must welcome them 
all, but challenge them all, and attempt to verify 
them all. Every figure, every process, and every 
conclusion, whether presented. by the educatiogal 
expert or the novice, must be submitted to the 
most rigid scrutiny and searching analysis before 
being accepted as worthy of inclusion in the new 
pedagogy. 

In proportion as we are thus enabled to retain 
the genuine and to reject the spurious, education 
will move forward among the other sciences. Its 
new methods will substitute knowledge for specu- 
lation, and evidence for opinion. Its marshaled 
facts, expressed in definite terms, will demolish 
the hosts of legend, superstition, tradition, and 
theory. 

Under the new régime the studies to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum and the methods by which 
they are taught must have a more valid reason 
for being than the fact that our forefathers had 
them in their schools. 

“How much?” and “How many?’ and “With 
what results?” are going to displace guess-work,. 
imagination, and oratory as criteria for shaping 
educational policies. The old method has been 
education within the sheltering walls of the cloister 
in which an occasional peep-hole has been cut to: 
satisfy the parent and silence the tax-payer. The 
new method proposes education in the open and 
under the clear and penetrating rays of the search- 
light.—Harvard Address. 
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Common sense in an uncommon degree is what the world calls wisdom.— Coleridge. 
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WHAT AUSTRALIA IS DOING 


. 


We are not writing from observations in 


. Australia, though we would greatly like the oppor- 


tunity to do so. We write, rather, from an 
acquaintance with Cecil Jeffrey, an educator of 
Australia, and manager of the “Australian Boys” 
who recently toured the world. 

Did you know that Australia is strictly a white 
man’s country? Positively no colored person— 
black, brown, or yellow—can enter any port in 
Australia. Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Hindoo are 
all absolutely excluded, 

Did you realize that Australia is larger than 
the United States? 

Eleven years ago, when the Australian states 
were federated, more than half the residents were 
foreign-born, and owed their allegiance, in senti- 
ment if not in law, to other nations. To-day 
more than eighty per cent. are native-born, and 
intensely loyal to their home government. 

Until this year Australia has paid a tax of a 
million dollars or more to England, as the mother 
country. They are never to pay another cent to 
England, 

They have their own navy, their Dreadnaught, 
and all ships that go to make a navy. They have 
started a line of shipbuilding that will, in 1925, 
give them eighty-two naval vessels of the first- 
class, and will make Australia one of the great 
naval powers. . 

By 1925 Australia will have 600,000 men trained 
for military duty. 

But the purpose of this writing is not to deal 
with the national conditions or international rela- 
tions of Australia, but merely to show what she 
is doing for her boys, as demonstrated by the 
recent world tour of forty picked lads. 

West Australia is the most important state in 
the federation, and here the boy-tour scheme was 
started about twelve years ago. 

At first the boys went only fourteen miles, and 
camped out for several days. Now more than 
3,800 boys have made tours for physical, industrial, 
mental, civic, and moral improvement. 

Six years ago the boys of West Australia made 
their first great tour. It was a trip of 4,000 miles, 
and lasted five weeks. It took the whole of their 
long vacation in December and January. There 
were 140 boys. They camped all the time. To 
get some idea of the size of Australia, we. need 
but say that to go to East Australia was a trip 
of seven days each way, half the distance by 
water and half by train. 

The trip was announced sixteen months in 
advance. The cost to each boy was sixty-five 
dollars. Most of the boys earned the money. 
Much of it was earned by ridding the country of 
pests for the national bounty. Rabbits by the 
thousands were killed, and many kangaroos. 

The success of that 4,000-mile, five-weeks’ trip 
of 140 boys led the national department of edu- 


cation to father a trip around the world for forty 
boys. 





A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


In 1908 word was sent out to the school officials- 
of six states that such a tour would be made in 
1911, that there would be about forty boys, that 
they would be well cared for, that their expenses- 
in the United States would be earned by giving 
concerts, playing match games of baseball with: 
American teams, in giving athletic exhibitions, 
etc. 

The national government gave a few thousand’ 
dollars as a guarantee of its responsibility there- 
for, and local committees made contributions. 
Word was given out that boys must be nominated. 
with great care by local school officials. 

There were 1,800 boys nominated as eligible.. 
These were sorted out and sifted down to forty. 
These were selected more than a year in advance 
and were trained for the trip, physically, scholasti- 
cally, and musically. 

They sailed for San Francisco August 1, and 
returned on May 1. 

The ages ranged from eleven to nineteen. Of 
these two were eleven, two twelve, four thirteen, 
five fourteen, five fifteen, six sixteen, four seven- 
teen, four eighteen, eight nineteen. 

They had as manager Cecil Jeffrey, a school’ 
principal at Perth; as military director always in 
charge, J. J. Simons; as physician to nurse and 
mother them, Dr. Anna Sturky; and as teacher 
to direct their study in cities and en route, Max 
Rutter. . 

While on the Pacific coast they earned sufficient 
money by concerts, usually under the direction of 
the high schools, so that they did not need to 
earn anything after reaching Chicago. They went 
to New York via Washington and Philadelphia, 
by steamer to England, and then a five-weeks’ 
voyage to Australia. 

A railroad company paid all of their expenses 
from Los Angeles to Chicago, in return for which 
they gave twelve concerts at points along the way. 

When the boys had been away from home five 
months every one of them had gained physically, 
in musical skill, in personal power and ease of 
manner. Travel had done much for them. 

The boys were feasted, feted, and lionized 
everywhere without perceptible harm to them in 
any way. The men and women in charge of them 
have seen to it that they nowhere saw the 
sporting side of life. 

San Francisco’s reception was characteristic of 
that of all cities. 

When they arrived at the wharf a yast multitude 
was there to greet the “Young Australia League.” 
The mayor in person bade them welcome to 
America, and shook the hand of every lad. 

The San Francisco Commercial Club gave them 
a dinner at its club rooms. The Home Industry 
League gave them a luncheon at the Palace Hotel. 
The Down Town Commercial Association gave 
them a banquet at the St. Francis, The Caledonia 
Club, at its banquet, presented them with an ex- 
pensive loving cup with this inscription :— 
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“Presented by the Caledonia Club of San Fran- 
«isco, California, U. S. A.“to the Boys of the 
Young Australia League to commemorate their 
visit to America, and in token of appreciation of 
their prowess in maintaining British honor in 
South seas.” 

The Australian government thinks it well worth 
while to have picked youth, representing twenty 
cities in six states, go around the world to study 
other peoples, and represent their own land. 

The expectation is that throughout life they 
will be of inestimable service to their own country, 
and that they will be affectionately remembered 
by a hundred thousand American boys who 
met and heard them on this tour. 

Australia appears to be very far-sighted. 
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“CHASE ONE GOOSE AT A TIME” 


WILBUR F, GORDY 
Hartford, Conn. 





This was one of the chapter headings in a most 
suggestive book which I read many years ago, 
In a striking way the author showed how time is 
wasted in the recitation by a scattering attempt 
to do too many things. Result, nothing is 
effectively done. The learner gets no clear ideas 
because there is no focusing of attention upon 
any particular thought or any specific line of work. 
There is a mechanical asking and answering of 
questions. Many things are talked about. Many 
hazy notions are gained. But nothing stands out 
as important or worthy of special notice. 

Such a recitation clearly indicates a lack on the 
part of the teacher of definite purpose. If there 
had been any such purpose at least one central 
thought would have received emphasis. “ ‘This 
one thing I do, ’ whatever else remains undone,” 
is an excellent motto for most recitations. 

As a good. illustration of the attempt to teach 
too many things at once, let me tell a simple 
incident that fell within my experience some years 
ago. A brilliant teacher secured extraordinary 
results by requiring her pupils to write stories 
suggested by pictures of their own selection. She 
had got together a large number of pictures which 
stimulated the imagination because they suggested 
action. Some time before the recitation period 
each pupil picked out one he liked so as to be 
thinking over his story in advance. It followed 
that as soon as the recitation period opened he 
began to write freely and naturally. After writing 
rapidly fifteen or twenty minutes, all stopped to 
enjoy the interesting stories as they were read 
aloud by the various story-tellers. 

One day a teacher from another school in the 
same city—and she was and still is a woman of 
rare power in the schoolroom—visited the recita- 
tion, and, admiring the excellent work she saw, 
decided that she would try the plan with her own 
class. She met with flat failure. Her pupils 
seemed to have no story-telling power. This was 
‘not because they were dull. They were bright 


“enough, but they had nothing to say that was 


worth saying when they studied the pictures in 


their hands, because their imagination would not 
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respond. The reason was this: While they were 
writing the teacher.passed from one to another 
and ‘called’ attention to mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation, and the use of capitals. Of course, 
as soon as she interrupted a pupil to point out his 
errors in formal expression, she made him  self- 
conscious, and he at once put so much emphasis 
upon how he was expressing himself that the flow 
of thought came to an abrupt end. It was im- 
possible for him to write in a free, frank, and 
natural way. The fact is, the teacher lost sight 
of the main purpose of that particular exercise, 
which was fluency and spontaneous expression. 
She failed to perceive that as soon as she inter- 
jected, her criticisms she put an effective check 
upon. the pupils’ free play of feeling, thought, and 
imagination. 

If she had been satisfied to “chase one goose 
at a time” she would have held in reserve her 
criticism of penmanship, spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation until she could take up another 
type of recitation. In dictation exercises and in 
other formal lessons in written expression, nothing 
short of the best attainable work in spelling and 
writing, in punctuation and capitalization, should 
be expected or required. For such formal 
exercises are given, or at all events should be 
given, with the specific purpose of developing the 
habit of formal accuracy. But if both formal 
accuracy and fluency of expression are emphasized 
at the same time a lame result of “painful in- 
efficiency” will be inevitable. 
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INDIVIDUALITY IN THE MARKING SYSTEM 


F, STURGES ALLEN 
Springfield, Mass. 


Whenever a body of pupils are studying under 
a corps of teachers it is necessary to have the 
work of the teachers co-ordinated so that they 
shall be guided by a general policy to which they 
are expected more or less nearly to conform. To 
formulate this policy, and to bring the work of 
the teachers into the proper conformity to it, is 
the duty of the superintendent, and success in so 
doing is one of the marks of a capable superin- 
tendent. If his policy be a wise one, and the con- 
formity to it be exceptional, he has done for his 
schools the best that he can. Under the superin- 
tendent, this work falls upon the heads of depart- 
ments, or principals, each within his own jurisdic- 
tion, and much of the superintendent’s success will 
depend upon his ability to enlist the active support 
of his principals, who, if they have the force and 
leadership that is indispensable to a competent 
principal, can each create in his own school a 
thorough unanimity of purpose and method. Yet 
this unanimity will not take the form of stifling 
the individuality ofthe teachers, for this is one of 
the most valuable of the elements that contribute 
to all first-rate work. There is, however, a danger 
that this individuality may be carried beyond its 
proper limits,—that it may be carried over from 
the domain of teaching (including as a proper part 
of teaching the getting into touch with the pupils), 
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into the work of measuring results, as, for 
example, into the methods of marking. 

Some system of marking is, of course, a neces- 
sity; what the particular system shall be is, in 
my experience as a pupil and parent, of secondary 
importance, so long as the pupil not only receives, 
but feels that he receives, fairly just treatment m 
respect of his fellow students and in respect of 
the interrelation of one study with another. Here 
is precisely where the element of individuality, so 
invaluable in the teacher, may become a serious 
evil in the marker, or measurer. 

If the whole system of marking be graded so 
as to exact unreasonably perfect work as a con- 
dition of high rank the system becomes at once 
a source of dissatisfaction and, worse than that, 
of discouragement to the pupil. If the system 
be unreasonably slack in its requirements, so that 
it is possible for slovenly or indifferent work to 
receive high marks, then it puts a premium upon 
mediocrity by giving the highest marks alike to 
those who have done pretty good work and to 
those who by. dint of extra pains or superior 
capacity have done excellently or exceedingly 
well. To enable the distinction to be made be- 
tween mediocrity and excellence a marking system 
of some degree of nicety is required, and_ this is 
often obtained in the system of marking by “a,” 
“b,” “c,” and “d,” by using “—a,” “+a,” ete., 
so that instead of four grades the marker has at 
disposal twelve grades. 

But even if the marking system be all that it 
should be in its general policy, it is still possible 
for the individual teacher to do injustice to the 
individual pupils, as well as to the class and the 
school itself. It is curious how the personal 
equation of a teacher will affect his attitude to- 
ward the marking of pupils for the quality of their 
work. One will be influenced either by a feeling 
of generosity or sympathy, or perhaps somewhat 
by a desire to have his own classes stand well in 
comparison with others, to mark generally pretty 
high. Another is influenced by the feeling, which 
perhaps may be a little ascetic, that the average 
work is not as good as it should be, or perhaps 
by the feeling that very good work will be stimu- 
lated by the rarity of high marks, to mark with 
extreme severity. This will, of course, result in 
the marks given by this teacher being on an 
average lower than those given by the others for 
the same quality of work. This same teacher, too, 
may, curiously enough, think that his low marks 
are a sign of the thoroughness of his work, when, 
in fact, they may be due far more largely than 
he would be willing to admit, to a certain lack of 
sympathy on his part, and may result in creating 
among his scholars an aversion for the subject 
which he teaches. So, in the end, what he has 
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done with the idea of bettering the work of his 
scholars may result in lowering the grade of work 
done by them, besides forming in the scholars a 
harmful attitude toward their work. 

This over severity of marking may arise from a 
still different cause,—from a failure to appreciate 
the difference between one kind of work and an- 
other. I recently knew of a teacher of English 
in a school where the marking is by “a,” “b,” 
etc., saying to a pupil-that she “seldom gave ‘a’ 
for any work in composition, but usually ‘b’ or 
‘c’.” This method is plainly unfair to the pupils, 
the class, and the school. The same scholars 
being marked in their mathematics, physics, 
geometry, geography, or any other study where 
exact answers are possible, and where exact 
measures are, therefore, also possible, will receive 
“a” on their papers. Now if these scholars do 
as well as can be expected of the best scholar of 
that age or grade (I mean the same, general per- 
centage to be included in “best” as receive ‘“‘a” in 
other studies), then they should certainly receive 
“a” on their English papers accordingly. It is 
a misestimate of what shopld be expected in 
teaching English for a teacher to give “a” only 
in those exceptional cases where a_ scholar 
happens, either by chancing upon a fortunate sub- 
ject or by some other stroke of luck, to write a 
composition that appeals to the teacher as meet- 
ing very well the ideals that he or she _ has 
academically learned and laid down as those which 
should be met in order to justify a mark of “a.” 
The conditions are not those of an exact study, 
and the conditions of high mark should be esti- 
mated and fixed according to the possibilities of 
the students and not solely according to the 
academic ideals of the teacher. 

The superintendent, then, has not only to pro- 
vide and enforce a wise system of marking, but he 
should canvass the returns, and by so doing get 
at the methods and standards set by the individual 
teachers. He should impress upon each of them 
the importance of uniformity not only in external 
methods, but in the standards of 
measurements. The scholars from the grammar 
schools are passed into the high schools on their 
standing as fixed by their marl.s, and it is possible 
for scholars to be unjustly conditioned or kept 
back by the undue severity of a single teacher in 
marking, and the result is equally unjust and dis- 
astrous whether it be due to a mistaken notion of 
rigor or to the innocent misestimate of conditions. 
Scholars from the high schools are in turn ad- 
mitted, in many cases, to the colleges on their 
marks, and they would be more generally so 
admitted if the marking systems of the preparatory 
schools were more uniform in their standards, and 
also, be it noted, in their application. 
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There is nothing in all the world so important as children, nothing so interesting. If 
ever you wish to go in for some form of philanthropy, if ever you wish to be of any rea] 
use in the world, da something for children,—David Starr Jordan, 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(III) | 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


SECOND SERIES 





Thought for the month :— 

“Right thinking makes right living.” 

Let the telling of stories which present his- 
torical facts be the method by which the picture 
study is developed with the younger children 
during November. 

With older ones use that form of questioning 


What the men, women, and chil- 
dren did to occupy their time. How many days 
upon the ocean, and feelings of all when land was 
at last Describe the “dropping anchor” in 
what is now Provincetown harbor, and promise 
that soon there shall be shown a picture of the 
landing of these Pilgrims. 
“Landmg of the Pilgrims” 


the crossing. 


seen. 


(Rothermel),— 











which will bring out thought of both the historical Bring into view this picture, and encourage the 
and pictorial phases of the pictures. pupils to question and give free expression of 

As a variety their impres- 
direct the older sions of the 
pupils to prepare place, people, 
several ques- and the ,action 
tions, and .ex- depicted. After 
change one this lesson lead 
aisle with an- to the realiza- 
other — the an- tion of the phy- 
nee: “te te sical suffering, 


given in a con- 
nected story 
form either 
orally or in writ- 
ing. 

“The Depart- 
ure of the Pil- 
grims from Delfs- 
haven” (Charles 
W. Cope).—Call 
attention to the 
place, and connect with the thought developed 
in use of the pictures of the Dutch school before 
giving the historical facts in story form, the 
teacher to use the suggestions given below as 
guides in preparing the story. 

Represent Holland as a delightful country, and 
explain why these people went there. Give the 
name Pilgrims and the meaning. Explain why 
thev are leaving. Speak of the rowbort and 
vessel at anchor in the harbor. 
Name the “Speedwell.” 
Tell why some of the people are 
kneeling. As far as is ad- 
visable, taking imto considera- 
tion the ability and nationality 
of the grade, explain the spir- 
itual reasons for the Pilgrims 
wishing to leave England, and 
for not remaining permanently 
in Holland. Where they are 
to go in the Speedwell. At what 


vessel 





time of the vear this and the 
larger vessel, the Mayflower, 
sailed from England. The 
mishaps which befell the 


Speedwell, and what was done 
If there could 
have been sufficient) room in 
the Mayflower to ensure com 
fortable passage for 
The kind of weather 
sailing, and the 


in consequence. 


everyone 
at the last 
effect upon 








mental disquiet- 
ude, sad surprise, 
and great disap- 
pointment which 


must have 
been experi- 
enced to have 
brought such a 


changed ap- 


pearance upon 

DEPARTURE OF THE PILGRIMS.—Chariles W. Cope. the well-con- 
ditioned band which left Holland. Arouse 

sympathy by telling of the life on ship- 


board during those early days in the bay before 
a location had been found where a settlement 
could be made. 

lor the older pupils :-— 

Present the reproductions of the two histori- 
cal paintings simultaneously, and question in such 
manner as to review the true facts concerning 
the events which the artists have  de- 
nicted; after which question to analyze the 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS,—Rothermel. 
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pictorial qualities of the pictures. What is “The Exiles’. (G; H. Boughton). 

the feeling of the first picture? \W hy For the younger pupils :— 

has the artist given so open, cheerful an Who are these people, and why are they here? 
aspect to an- event really pathetic? [The Why should the Pilgrims be called exiles? (Ex- 


country is open, the coast not rugged, the people 
are looking forward to the life in the new land 
as being the one which is the absolutely right one 
for them to live.] Notice how beautifully the 
constructive balance is shown by the group on 
shore and the loaded boat just pushing off. The 
forecast of distance is suggested by the ship at 
anchor, the expanse of sea and overspreading sky. 
Though the emotional nature of the persons is 
deeply touched, all are subdued as well self-con- 


plain meaning.) Does the place look pleasant? 
[t is a pleasant location, and persons enjoy coming 
here m fine weather to look at the ocean, These 
Pilgrims are happier than they were when they 
first came to this land, for now there are houses 
in which to be comfortable, and better food, and 
more clothing. They are still very lonely, and 
when they look upon the broad expanse of water 
which separates them from their old homes they 


are thoroughly homesick; just the same they are 


determined to learn to love their 











PILGRIM EXILES.—G. H. Bou,hton. 
trolled people. should be upon so great an occa- 
sion. 

Could the painter of the second picture have 
shown as strong and effective a scene by a differ- 
ent grouping or background? The huddled ap- 
pearance of some of the figures is expressive of 
the physical shock experienced by 
the Pilgrims upon finding the new 
land so different from what ex- 
pectation had led them to look 
for. Into the erect figures there 
is thrown that action which de- 
notes magnificent courage and the 
determination to meet bravely all 
difficulties that it may become 
necessary to overcome. The in- 
troduction of the Indian is sug- 
gestive of what the character may 
be of at least a part of the dan- 
gers awaiting them in the new 
land. The background impresses 
with a foreboding of the dark- 
some times to come because of 
the bleak weather, rough condi- 
tion of the country, and the Pil- 





new country, and work hard to 
make their lives better and hap- 
pier. 

“Priscilla Spinning” (G.- R, 
Barse, Jr.).—Place this picture be- 
side the one just previously used, 
explaining that it represents one 
of the homes. It is Priscilla’s 
home, and while the rest of 
her family is at work outside 
she is keeping the house. She 
has brightened the fire (How? 
Did any of you ever see this kind 
of a fire?) and put the pot over it 
in order to prepare a simple, 
wholesome meal. While the pot 
boils she spins the thread which 
she will use in weaving linen for 
household use. (Do you _ re- 
member ever having seen a picture of 
anyone spinning? Wonder if Priscilla had 
ever seen any one spin?) When she _ has 
spun as much as she must for one day she 
will spread the table for the evening meal. Maybe 


. 








grims’ lack of knowledge of the 
land and the natives. Discuss the 
advisability of thoroughly understanding the gen- 
eral and, as nearly as is possible, the particular 
phases of any expedition or enterprise before it is 
undertaken. Decide whether the Pilgrims were 
to be considered lacking in good judgment, or 
whether circumstances beyond their control 
caused their sufferings. 








PRISCILLA SPINNING.-G R Barse, Jr. 


she will spare a few moments to play with pussy. 
After the preparations for night have been made 
the Good Book (explain) will be read, and every- 
one will be happy and at peace. 

For the older children :— 





[Oentinued on page 494.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE IMPROVEMENT 
Rural life is beginning to be transformed so 


definitely and significantly as to suggest a new. 
America through country life improvement. 
One of the most vital demonstrations of genuine 
reform is in the church life of the rural commun- 
ity. 

If we were to judge the movement by what has 
not been achieved it would be most discouraging, 
but if we consider the little that has been accom- 
plished as the germ of great possibilities there is 
cause for hope and cheer. 

The difficulties in the way are serious. Sunday 
is the only farm holiday. It is the visiting day, 
the day that demands a big dinner, the day for 
looking over the stock of other farms, 
often of buying and selling, 
Monday,” 


and too 
“to be delivered or 
the day for ball games and other sports. 
Then the people who really have any purpose to 
observe the Sabbath retain their sectarian tradi- 
tions and their religious artificiality and want no 
services but their own. They will struggle to 
have as many weak organizations as there are de- 
nominations represented, and, if they cannot have 
their own church, will accept no responsibility for 
maintaining service of any other denomination. 

Between the godlessness of those who do not 
reverence the Sabbath and the ungodliness of 
those who do, there is much to be done for the 
rural community. But something is being done, 
here and there, that gives cause for hope. 

What little preaching there is is coming to be 
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preaching for the community itself; it is for the 
year 1912, for men, women, and children who live 
in the country. The illustrations are taken from 
country life rather than from city life, from the 
life about them rather than from the classics; 
and the Bible is interpreted as for to-day rather 
than for thousands of years ago. Old sermons 
are considered as out of date in more than one 
sense, and religion is being interpreted as some- 
thing to live by, and to live by seven days in the 
week. In short, common sense is being utilized 
in looking into the problems of the rural church. 
As an illustration, take the case of H ville, 
Oregon, where a condition all too typical has ex- 
isted. About twenty years ago a denominational 
church was started through the zeal of a few ar- 
dent souls, and services were held more or less 
regularly for fifteen years, but the membership of 
the church remained at four or five, and the con- 
gregation was slightly larger than the member- 
ship. Then a banker from a nearby city con- 
sented to come out once a month and speak in the 
schoolhouse—later in the church. He brought 
no theological seminary with him, no book of 
“canned” illustrations, no _ traditional sermon 
scheme, no classical or oratorical artificiality. 
He came as a man out of real life to men, women, 
and children in real life. He came only one Sun- 
day a month, and he had a congregation above 
sixty regularly, and the women organized a 
“Ladies’ Aid Society” and a Sunday school was 
maintained. After three years as a united com- 
munity, forgetful of their sectarian prejudices, 
they provided themselves with a preacher and 
held services twice a month, and the congrega- 
tions are maintained for twenty-six Sundays in 
the year, as well as they were for twelve. 

The preacher, like the banker, does not forget 
that their services are for all the people of that 
community, and he appeals to them instead of be- 
laboring them. 

Another highly important movement in many 
states is the inauguration of one Sunday in the 
autumn on which services are held in every rural 
community in which such service can be held, all 
speakers using the same text. Last year it was: 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,” and all illustrations were taken from rural 
life. Even city churches very generally observed 
the day. 

Another feature of this rural church effort to 
adapt itself to country life is an agricultural col- 
lege short course for pastors of rural churches. 
This is now a phase of the activities of many state 
colleges. 

Theological seminaries are recognizing the de- 
mand for a course in “rural church administra- 
tion” for efficiency in country churches. 
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WHITMAN COLLEGE 

One of the events of the year that calls for re- 
joicing far and near is the provision made for the 
future of Whitman College. President S. B. L. 
Penrose, who has carried unreasonable burdens 
with a noble spirit, realized that he ought not to 
do it longer. 

There were people abundantly able to put this 
college where it belonged financially, people who 
should have done it long ago. 

Whitman College has maintained a scholarly 
standard rarely equaled west of the Mississippi. 
It has reverenced the scholarly ideals of the Con- 
gregational churches, resisting the encroachments 
of pure materialism. But it had done this at a 
great expense of personal ease on the part of the 
president and faculty. 

Walla Walla seemed to have slight appreciation 
of what Whitman meant to it. Spokane, one of 
the best cities on the Pacific coast, wants a col- 
lege, wants it for its young people, for its influ- 
ence in the community, for its attractiveness so- 
cially and educationally, and there were men in 
Spokane who stood ready to make every needed 
provision for the enlargement of Whitman. 

Walla Walla people said: “Of course Whitman 
will never leave Walla Walla. Here was it born, 
here has always been, here it belongs,” but they 
seemed indifferent to its needs. President Pen- 
rose and his associates went ahead in their plans 
to accept the overtures of Spokane. They said: 
“Whitman must have friends, be they new or old.” 
At last as by magic friends came out and pro- 
vided everything needed for the present, with am- 
ple assurance, definite assurance that Whitman 
will never want for any good thing in Walla 
Walla. 

It would have been a calamity for it to remove 
to Spokane, but it would have been a greater 
calamity for it to have remained at Walla Walla 
without the financial assistance which it needed. 
It is a blessing that it is to remain at Walla Walla 
and have all that it could have had at Spokane. 


," +, " 
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PROFESSIONS FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


The original purpose of American colleges was 
mainly to train men for the ministry, but so it is 
no longer, says Bailey B. Burritt in a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education—‘Professional Distri- 
bution of University and College Graduates.” 
Harvard, founded chiefly to educate clergymen, 
now gives to this profession barely two per cent. 
of her graduates; Yale, begun under similar im- 
pulses, now contributes a meagre three per cent. 
The decline in the numbers going into the ministry 
has been accompanied by a rise in the professions 
of teaching, law, and business. All three have 
been more or less consistent gainers at the ex- 
pense of the ministry. 

When the older colleges were established boys 
who expected to be the business men of the com- 
munity rarely gave much thought to “higher 
education.” That was for the “learned profes- 
sions,” most often, in the early days, the minis- 
try. It is only of recent years that men with 
business careers ahead of them have taken ad- 
vantage of college opportunities. 
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At Harvard the ministry yielded the leadership 
to law after the Revolutionary war, and law re- 
mained the dominant profession of Harvard 
graduates until 1880, when business took the 
lead. At Yale the ministry competed success- 
fully with law until after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when law took the ascendency and 
kept it until 1895, being then displaced by busi- 
ness. At the University of Pennsylvania one- 
fourth of the graduates used to go into the minis- 
try; now about one-fiftieth do so. Oberlin Col- 
lege, founded with strong denominational  ten- 
dencies, shows the same story of the decline in 
numbers of men going ‘into the ministry. At 
the University of Michigan, out of an army of 
over 15,000 graduates, only 188 have become min- 
isters. 

Aside from their contributions to the clergy, 
most of the universities and colleges have had fa- 
vorite professions. At Columbia, Dartmouth, 
and Michigan, for instance, it is law; at Pennsyl- 
vania it is medicine; at Oberlin, Wisconsin, and 
many Others, particularly the co-educational insti- 
tutions, it is teaching; while a few of the univer- 
sities, Brown, for example, have shown an im- 
partial spirit, dividing up their strength almost 
equally among four leading professions. 

A final summary of thirty-seven representative 
colleges shows that teaching is now the dominant 
profession of college graduates, with twenty-five 
per cent.; business takes twenty per cent.; law, 
which took one-third of all the graduates at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, now claims 
but fifteen per cent.; medicine takes between six 
and seven per cent., and seems to be slightly on 
the decline; engineering is slowly going up, but 
still takes only three or four per cent.; while the 
ministry, with its present five or six per cent. of 
the total, has reached the lowest mark for that 
profession in the two and a half centuries of 
American college history. 

ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 

The bi-monthly publications of the Annals of 
the American Academy .of Political and Social 
Science are among; the most valuable contributions 
being made to the study of education, social life, 
and civic business in America. Whatever sub- 
ject is made the topic for a volume all.the ayail- 
able authorities are enlisted to write on one phase 
or another of the question, 

A recent number discusses “Efficiency in City 
Government.” Every patriotic citizen should look 
into the volume. One section is of special inter- 
est to school administrators,—‘Attaining Effi- 
ciency in City School Systems,” by Dr. Frank P. 
Bachman of the New York School Inquiry. 

The final test of whether a school system is do- 
ing its work well lies, says Dr. Bachman, in 
whether it is giving to. the. community supporting 
it young men and women prepared to take their 
place and and do their part in the life about them. 
The main points in the, method of. attaining effi- 
ciency are, first, the collection of data on the num- 
ber of children the school should reach, on the 
number of children the school js reaching, on the 
amount of schooling the children are actually re- 
ceiving, on the quality of instruction given, and on 
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the cost; second, the interpretation of these facts 
and their use in fixing upon new administrative 
plans, in providing new kinds of schools and new 
courses of instruction, and in devising new 
methods of teaching; and third, the measurement 
of the results attained through the new plans, 
the new schools, the new _ courses, the 
new methods, to the end that the data thus de- 
rived may be used in judging of their worth and 
in providing for the further improvement of the 
system.” 

Each of these points Dr. Bachman illustrates 
with detailed examples and directions. 


——s 
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AN INFORMATION BUREAU 

When C. A. Prosser went to his mew position 
we predicted an enlarged sphere of usefulness 
for the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. Among the first evidences 
of the new activity of the society is the plan for 
the registration of teachers who desire to be con- 
sidered for positions as teachers, supervisors, or 
directors in industrial, trade, or household arts 
schools. A file of information concerning those 
members of the society who wish to be con- 
sidered for such positions will be supplied volun- 
tarily by the teachers, and it will meet the grow- 
ing requests for such information from public 
school officials everywhere. 

Naturally the society cannot undertake to 
recommend or discriminate between members 
when dealing with school committees in regard to 
the ordinary teaching positions. What it will 
undertake to do will be to establish a clearing 
house of information whereby school officials and 
members of the society may be placed in touch 
with each other through the material filed by the 
members and sent to school officials on request. 

Through this registration bureau the society 
makes itself useful to members wishing new posi- 
tions, it makes itself useful to those in charge 
of industrial courses, and it will benefit itself by 
bringing its members into close and helpful con- 
tact with the office. 

———_—$+-¢-0-6-«-¢-0-_____ 
ALFRED T. PERRY 

Dr. Alfred T, Perry, president of Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, Ohio, died suddenly at his home 
at the age of fifty-four. He was a native of 
‘Geneseo, Illinois. He has been an unusually effi- 
cient college president with a noble influence over 
the young men, attractive to prospective students, 
a leader in the community, and a notable force in 
the national councils of the Congregational de- 
nomination. With scholarly tastes and training, 
a manly leader, a wholesome citizen, a force for 
good everywhere, the blow is unusually severe, 
the more so ‘because wholly unexpected by even 
those nearest him, personally and professionally. 


Ss 
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MAGNIFYING MUSIC 

Several state normal schools are magnifying 
music in a notable way. In Missouri some of the 
schools present the best musical entertainments 
ever seen in the state outside of St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph, and Joplin. 

It is not unusual to pay the talent $2,000 for one 
of these musical festivals aside from all other ex- 
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penses. The importance of providing such an op- 
portunity to the young people in a normai school 
camnot be overestimated, but there are other ad- 
vantages. It is of inestimable value to have the 
normal school lead off in the provision of high art 
for the community. 

No men are so exquisite in their musical taste, 
no women are so high in socio-artistic aspir- 
ations that they do not pay court to the normal 
school on such an occasion. It makes the normal 
school the Mecca for the highest people in social 
and artistic life for a wide area. 


<@>4-0-4> 2 
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How many schools have worked out a scheme 
for all school decoration, such as they have in 
some of the Malden, Massachusetts, schools? 
When classes or benefactors wish to present gifts 
they inquire to find out what will fit into the gen- 
eral scheme of decoration for the building. 


Cincinnati has had a municipal exhibit that was 
closely akin to a Child Welfare Exhibit. A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet, Only have 
an exhibit in the interest of the children. 


William F. Geiger is superintendent of Tacoma 
and not principal of the Seattle high school, as he 
was said to be in last week’s Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, will be hotel head- 
quarters for the meeting of the N. E. A. July 7-11. 
It is an ideal hotel. The wise will engage rooms 
early. 


A million, two-hundred and fifty thousand stu- 
dents in secondary schools this year is a great 
achievement of the educational enthusiasm. 


General satisfaction is expressed over the open- 
air experiments in Boston schools and in schools 
throughout New England. 


An Alabama school boy raised 222 bushels of 
corn on one acre, which was more than his father 
raised on twenty-nine acres. 


New Orleans now has a commission form of 
government. May it prove to be a public benefit. 
It sometimes is. 


Elbert Hubbard says that Moses instituted the 
first pure food law and inaugurated the first meat 
inspection. 


Before you hold fast to a tradition be entirely 
sure that it is “good,” that it is the best. 


Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 


3egin to plan for a trip to the N. E. A., at Salt 
Lake City, in July. 


The Pennyslvania Institutes do beat the world, 
Nothing is a real standard that is artificial. 
You will find trouble if you look for it. 
Election is over. Sing the doxology. 


This is no time to be Provincial. 
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MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN ARITHMETIC FOR 
THE FIRST SIX GRADES 


JOHN ©. GRAY 
Chicopee, Mass. 
NUMBER. 
GENERAL OUTLINE FOR GRADES ONE TO SIX. 

The “facts” of number—“facts” in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and partition. 

“Written operations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and partition, with integers. 

Common fractions. 

Denominate numbers—inclusive of Time, Linear, 
Weight (Avoirdupois, Apothecaries’, and Troy), 
Liquid, Dry, Square (right-angled, oblique-angled, 
and circular figures), Cubic (right, prisms and cyl- 
inders), Board, Wood, and Miscellaneous measures. 

Decimal fractions. 

Simple interest. 

Savings bank interest. 

Arithmetical terms. 

The commercial units in home business. 

Applied problems suitable to the grade.— 

To train for the computations of every-day business. 

To develop power to reason mathematically. 

(a) Written problems. 
(b) Mental problems. 
SPECIAL OUTLINE BY GRADES. 
Grades 1-6. 
First Grade— 
Subject Matter— 

The “number facts” in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division to 10—with units of the 
first and second orders. 

Mental Applied Problem Work— 

Store problems suitable to this grade and involving 
only the “facts” and operations learned. These 
problems should relate to the child’s business and 
errand life—the solutions to be without analysis. 

Second Grade— 

Subject Matter— 

The “number facts” in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division to 25. 

Simple facts in Time, Liquid, Dry, Linear, Avoirdu- 
pois, and Miscellaneous measures. 

Written operations in addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication, involving tens and units—the exer- 
cises to involve no number facts beyond the 
child’s “fact” limit at the time of the exercise. 

Mental Applied Problem Work— 

Store problems suitable to this grade and involving 
only the “facts” and operations learned. 

These problems should relate to the child’s business 
and errand life—the solutions to be without an- 
alysis. 

Third Grade— 

Subject Matter— 

The “number facts” in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division to 60. 

Partition “facts’—exclusive of those in improper- 
fraction partition—to 50. 

Simple facts in Time, Liquid, Dry, Linear, Avoirdu- 
pois, and Miscellaneous measures. 

Fractions— 

The development of the operations of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, and partition 
(even) with halves to 30 halves—in partition using 
proper-fraction partition only. 

Written operations in addition, subtraction, multi- 

plication, and short division with numbers to 
hundreds—the work to involve only “facts” within 
the child’s “fact limit” at the time of -the exer- 
ease. 


Arithmetical terms applicable to the class work, 
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The commercial units of the child's business activi- 
ties. 

Written Applied Problem Work— 

Exercises prepared and arranged with a view to de- 
velop a knowledge of system and logical order in 
solutions. This work should be objective. 

Mental Applied Problem Work— 

Store problems involving partition—these problems 
to relate to the home retail business. 

Fourth Grade— 

Subject Matter— 

The “number facts” in all the five fundamental oper- 
ations to 81. 

Partition in improper-fraction form. 

Written operations in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and short division with numbers to 
thousands. 

Long division with divisors to 40. 

Denominate number tables—Time, Avoirdupois, 
Liquid, Dry, Linear, and Miscellaneous measures. 
Fractions—addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 

vision, and partition (even) with common frac- 

tions—halves, fourthg eighths, and sixteenths. 

Arithmetical terms applicable to the class work. 

The commercial units of the child’s business and er- 
rand experiences. 

Written Applied Problem Work— 

Exercises selected and arranged with a view to de- 
velop orderly approach and reasoning in applied 
work. These problems should not involve parti- 

tion. 

This work should involve— 

Problems for analysis. 

Reductions in denominate numbers. 

Mental Applied Problem Work— 

Store problems involving— 

1. Partition (even). 

2. Unit fractions. 

Fiith Grade— 

Subject Matter— 

Written operations in addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication. 

Long division with divisors of three digits. 
Denominate numbers, simple and compound, in- 
volving Time, Linear, Weight (Avoirdupois), 
Liquid, Dry, Surface (right-angled figures), Board, 
and Miscellaneous measures. 

Interest (simple). 

Common fractions— 

Written and mental work in the fundamental opera- 
tionms—common processes. 

Analytic processes in multiplication and partition, 
Arithmetical terms applicable to the class work. 
The commercial units of home business. 

Written Applied Problem Work— 

Problems for analysis. 

Reductions in denominate numbers. 

Simple interest. 

Mental Applied Problem Work— 

Store problems involving— 

1. Partition (even). 

2. Unit fractions. 

Sixth Grade— 

Subject Matter— 

Common fractions (reviews through the year). 

Decimal fractions. 

Denominate numbers involving— 

Time, Linear, Liquid, Dry, Weight (Avoirdupois, 

\pothecaries, and Troy), Suriace (right-angled fig- 

ures, oblique-angled figures, and circles), Cubic 

(prisms and cylinders), Board, Wood, and M‘sce.- 

laneous measures 

Interest—simple and savings bank, 

Arithmetical terms, 
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The commerciai units in every-day business. 
Written Applied Problem Work— 
Problems for analysis. 
Reductions in denominate numbers. 
Integral numbers. 
Fractional numbers. 
Simple interest. 
Savings bank interest. 
Mental Applied Problem Work— 
Store problems involving— 
1. Partition (even). 
2. Unit fractions. 
3. Fractions, general. 
—_—___—___-0- @-0-q@-0- @ 0. 


SEX HYGIENE 


Dr. Ira S. Wile of New York, whose earnest labors 
in the investigation of school life and whose efforts for 
the betterment of the physical and mental conditions of 
children, large and small, have attracted approving at- 
tention from educators, physicians, and philanthropists, 
inveighed in scathing terms against the exhibit of 
“sexual hygiene” which is displayed in Washington* in 
a technically perfect demonstration of processes which 
up to the present time have been a sealed book to all 
persons outside of the medical profession and students 
of biology. This exhibit is certainly a bold departure 
from custom, which very properly throws the veil of 
propriety over such displays. 

The woman doctor who has $0 ingeniously and clev- 
erly mounted or caused to be mounted a valuable lesson 
in biology may merit approval for her good intentions, 
but like most well-meaning reformers she has shot far 
beyond the niark in presuming to disregard custom and 
propriety in so violent a deviation. To the pure all 
things are pure, has often been held as an argument for 
more or less improper pictures, statues, and prints. 
It would seem to the earnest and experienced observer 
of human nature that this argument has often been 
stretched to the utmost limit. One who spends consid- 
erable time in front of Dr. Folkmar’s exhibit may ob- 
serve the astonishment of mature men and women and 
the plainly evident curiosity of young men and women 
contemplating this beautiful exhibit of the marvels of 
nature, which the latter has so long hidden from view, 
which with the aid of the microscope and art now stand 
unveiled before the astounded populace. 

Like many other pioneers Dr. Folkmar has gone be- 
yond reasonable necessity in her system of teaching 
children sex hygiene. Although approved by the ex- 
cellent Society for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, this 
method cannot be sanctioned by men and women of ex- 
perience in practical life. 

If the purpose of this exhibit is, like that of many 
others in the hall, to impart information on hygiene by 
the graphic method, it must fail because a knowledge of 
minute anatomy of that portion of the body which is to 
be conserved by the application of hygiene is not neces- 
sary any more than is the minute anatomy of the lung 
to demonstrate the action of poisonous fumes .and other 
emanations from certain occupations, or of the growth 
of the tubercle bacillus in showing the ravages of tuber 
culosis. This kind of instruction would confuse the 
mind and obscure the information it intends to convey 
rather than clear it up. The simplest facts are the most 
efficient in hygiene education. 

Dr. Wile has very properly argued that education is 
the crux of the whole problem. The training of the 
mind must. be. begun early by the parents, who may with 
out infringement of the proprieties inoculate the basic 
principle modesty in the minds of children of both 
sexes. When the child is convinced that the body is 


*Congrees of Hygiene 
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sacred and:that unnecessary exposure is a serious viola- 
tion of decency, the dangers against which books and 
pictures and exhibits like Dr. Folkmar’s protest and 
plead in vain will be nipped in the bud. Let the chil- 
dren be made veritable prudes and let this word not be 
a term of derision, as unfortunately it now appears to be 
in so-called society. 

Improper language and risque stories or jests should 
be rigidly forbidden to children. Parents may benefit 
their offspring by this mental prophylaxis. Their own 
example in this regard is of the utmost importance. 
Who has not seen matrons of unimpeachable character, 
who are models of propriety, tolerate ribald jests in the 
family circle just to escape being regarded as prudes 
or from motives of courtesy? These are the evils at the 
root of which the axe may be laid with great advantage 
to the cause of moral prophylaxis. The latter will be 
seriously menaced by these microscopic exhibits. 

The good women of New York who. have _ entered 
upon this work with the seriousness and beneficent in- 
tent which characterize most of the real enterprises for 
uplift by women would do well to pause before they per- 
mit the Washington exhibit to be displayed here, as its 
originator threatens to do.—New York Sun. 

———_——$ 2-0 0-0-0 ——$____— 


STUDY OF PICTURES— (Ill) 


[Continued from page 489.} 

Place the last two pictures before the pupils and 
question: Should these be considered as purely 
historic representations? Why not? Each 
artist has idealized certain  phases_ of 
the life of the Pilgrims, and created picturesque 
representations of them. In “The Exiles” the es- 
sence of aloneness is shown by the drooping, sit- 
ting figure. She looks upon the ocean whose 
waves beat upon the shores of her old homeland, 
and though she is brave there is a yearning for 
old ties. Though the younger people give to her 
loving thought and tenderest protection, she is 
very lonely. 

The Priscilla, which is an interior, shows the 
comfortable, simple living room of an ordinary 
family, and indicates the degree of prosperity 
which has been reached by the Pilgrims. Life is 
more secure, and while not any easier, in most 
respects the home-keeper can now devote herself 
to those duties which are purely womanly. The 
artist draws all attention to the spinner by placing 
the figure where the light from window and fire 
throw it into relief. The grace of posture, the 
alivedness of youth, the alertness of the household 
pet, make of the picture in sentiment the perfect 
opposite of the group representation, and both 
are pure type pictures of an out-doors scene and 
an interior. 

In studying these pictures it is the thought they 
convey that one wishes primarily to get, and 
secondarily to discover the means by which the 
artists “tell” that thought. Analysis of structure, 
groups, form, and the sentimental relationships 
of these to all parts of the picture is to be de- 
veloped in such degree as the ability of the grade 
admits. 

——_—+0+-@-0-Q-0--@-@-—______-— 

ty far the best place for the money of the 
wealthy is by way of help to the public schools 
and their teachers, 
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THE “FOURTH R”—THE ART OF RIGHT LIVING 


A Story for Boys and Girls--for “Home 
Economics Day,” December 3, 1912, 
Ellen H. Richards’ Birthday 


FRANCES STERN 


Ever since you have been in school you have 
been learning what the proverb calls “the three 
R’s, Reading, ’Riting, and ’Rithmetic.” But the 
proverb is not quite complete, for there are four 
“R’s.” So far you have had no school books to 
tell you of this “fourth R,” and probably you do 
not even know its name. . But quite unconsciously 
you have been learning it in all your work—its 
name is the Art of Right Living. The “three R’s” 
go far back in history, and we scarcely know 
whom to thank for our blessings of the alphabet 
for writing, and words for reading, and numbers 
for ciphering. Our “fourth R,” the Art of Right 
Living, is doubtless as old, though men and 
women, and scientists and teachers, never realized 
its existence until forty years ago, when Ellen 
H. Richards, whose birthday we celebrate to-day, 
discovered it. 

And from that time she spent her whole life 
studying and working, writing and teaching and 
talking to make your life in the home and street 
and schoolroom more healthful, and so to help 
you to grow up into strong men and women. 

The things she thought of.were the things you 
have so much about you that you scarcely think 
of them.. She wanted air for you, but clean air 
and plenty of it to fill your lungs and give you 
good red blood. She wanted food for you, but 
clean food, simply and well cooked, and enough 
of it so that you could work and play, and grow 
besides. She wanted water, and clean water; 
everything would die without water; but the water 
must be clean and pure, or perhaps you too would 
die from things in it. She wanted clothes for you, 
clean clothes to delight the eye, and warm clothes 
for winter and cool clothes for summer, to protect 
you from the elements. She wanted homes for 
you, clean homes where it would be a pleasure 
to come and rest; where you might think quietly 
and work earnestly ; where everyone in the family 
circle, and especially you, would give their services 
and love for the good of the others. 

You see she wanted it all clean for you. - Her 
keen eyes found many a thing that had to do 
with cleanliness. She loved clean woodwork; and 
she wished many doors and windows to let in pure, 
fresh air, but she saw the need for screens to 
keep out disease and filth-bearing flies and 
mosquitoes; tight drain-pipes to carry off waste, 
and means to dispose of kitchen garbage; furni- 
ture and ornaments that would catch no dust. She 
begs for clean shoes on the feet of boys and girls 
So that no dirt be carried in, for she said: “Clean 
homes are most easily kept clean by not allowing 
them to get dirty.” Clean hands she always asked 
for, for food must never be touched with dirty 
hands. ‘And th‘ re-uires just what a clean house 
does,— water. and hol water, brushes and cloths, 
and soap ard towels. 
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“I must keep the body in good condition to 
do the bidding of the spirit.” “No man can be 
dirty and at the same time keep his self-respect,” 
she said. 

Many years ago she played about as you do, 
only her life was spent on the farm. She rode 
the horsés, pitched the hay, drove the cows to 
pasture, and played in the open air to keep well, 
and then at the right time helped the mother with 
baking bread and caring for the house. She made 
exquisitely neat dolls’ dresses and bedclothes 
(which can still be seen to-day), embroidered linen 
handkerchiefs or knitted silk stockings, or, best 
ofall, cared for her flowers and pets. And she 
always had a book to read, and always wanted 
to learn new things about life. She went to a 
country school where there were a few children, 
and then later to an “academy,” a sort of high 
school—and, like the boys and girls of to-day, she 
had the longing to go to college, so that the knowl- 
edge of great men and women might be given to 
her. 

If we want something very much, we will try 
for it; and after college,—that is, Vassar College— 
she wanted to know more about the world of men 
and nature, and why things happen as they do, 
and so she asked for admission to a great scientific 
school, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in Boston, where girls had never been admitted; 
but because she had asked, and had been found 
worthy, she was admitted,—the first woman 
student. 

It was there she learned about safe water, and 
how to find out whether the sparkling brook and 
clear cold water of the, well are safe for drinking; 
and gladly she told the world for the asking. It 
was there that she studied and experimente“ to 
find out whether food was pure and contained 
what the manufacturer said it did; and she tried 
to tell our mothers about it long before the United 
States government passed the law to make all 
foods “pure food.”’ She was telling the world how 
to keep well and happy. 

For the school children she planned lessons, and 
taught them about nature, and especially about 
their own nature, their need of pure air, good 
food, healthful clothing, and cleanliness—in short, 
the art of right living. She planned for the first 
school lunches, and many a hungry boy and girl 
should say grace to her. She wanted the girls to 
know how to cook and sew as she did, and to 
keep healthful homes, and so she asked the schools 
to help, and now all over the land there are 
splendid school kitchens, where girls are learning 
the first lessons in the profession of home-making. 
Her own lovely home taught by example all she 
had been teaching by precept. There she lived 
out her art of right living, and showed the true 
spirit of hospitality. The flowers she always loved 
from childhood bloomed in profusion in her garden 
in summer, and within the house in winter. She 
seemed to live the life of ten persons instead of 
one, interested in so many activities and in the 
lives of so many people, always helpful and loving, 
thinking ever how she could help the girl to be- 
come a better woman and to make her home a 
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power for the world’s good. She was a true 
democrat, loving all mankind. 

Ellen H. Richards was born December 3, 1842, 
and the tablet says she died March 30, 1911. No, 
she did not die, for she is leading on—all those 
who knew her feel her presence, stirring them to 
action, to the tasks she would have undertaken. 

And so there are her tasks for you—for there 
are your own lives and the lives of children to 
come—and to you is given the task to help to- 
ward the perfecting of the home and the child-life 
of the nation. 





Teachers are invited to read to their pupils this sketch of Mrs. 
Richards’ life and work, which is issued for the celebration of Home 
December 3. 1912. by the Ellen H. Richards Memo- 

Economics Fund for Research and Publication. A pro- 
ea of suggestions for the observance of Home Economics Day 
been issued and will besent freeon application; also the circular 

of information regarding the fand. Schools and colleges, women’s 
clubs and other organizations are invited te participate in the 
observance of Home Economics Dayand in the activities of the 
Fund. Address The American Home Economics Association, Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md., for information. 
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HOW MANY SHALL WE PROMOTE ? 


This is just at the beginning of the school year and 
most of us teachers are busy making the acquaintance 
of the children in our rooms. How many of these chil- 
dren shall we promote at the end of the school term? 

We cannot answer this question now, for the answer 
is in the future. Let us then change the question and 
ask: How many of these children would we like to pro- 
mote at the end of the term? 

The answer to this question is easy. We would like 
to promote all of them—one hundred per cent. Experi- 
ence teaches us, however, that we shall probably be un- 
able to promote this many. Let us, therefore, change 
the question again and ask: How many of these children 
should we promote at the end of the term? The an- 
swer to this is not so easy. It may, however, be stated 
about as follows:— 

We should promote all of our pupils (a) who are of 
normal ability, (b) of fair health, (c) with no physical 
defect to interfere with their work, (d) who are prop- 
erly prepared for their present grade, (e) who attend 
school regularly, (f) remain to the end of the term, (g) 
and apply themselves with reasonable diligence to their 
work. 

This means that we should promote all who can ‘meet 
seven conditions. Let us examine these conditions 
separately and see to what extent the children can meet 
them, and to what extent we can, ourselves, have an 
influence upon the conditions. 

There will be some children who will fail under (a), 
(b), and (c). The teacher can do little if anything to 
alter these conditions, but the children failing under 
them will be comparatively few in number. Above the 
second grade it is doubtful if one per cent. of the chil- 
dren are of such a low order of ability that they cannot 
reasonably be expected to do the work called for in a 
reasonably constructed course of study. The per- 
centage of those whose eyesight or hearing is neces- 
sarily such that they cannot do the work is larger but 
still is small. Many of these can, by the proger atten- 
tion and treatment, be brought to a condition where 
they can do their work well. We should help remove 
any of these defects that are removable. We should 
make our surroundings so healthful that the delicate 
child will at least have as good a chance as it is pos- 
sible for him to have, 

As to (d), the preparation of the pupil for the present 
grade, the fact of his being in the grade is evidence that 
somebody's best judgment declared him ready for it. 
In the departmental work the teacher herself has passed 
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on all of her former pupils. In other cases some pre- 
vious teacher, or the principal, has passed judgment on 
the case. In any event, the presumption in this particu. 
lar is in the child’s favor. 

As to (e), (f), and (g), are they not all matters con- 
cerning which the teacher can have a good deal of in- 
fluence if she begins on time? Do not our best teachers 
arouse sentiment for regular attendance, keep a large 
number of their children in school, and stimulate them 
to the right kind of effort—at the right time? Failure 
in these points will cause the child to fail of promotion, 
but the right kind of teacher will see to it that few pu- 
pils fail here. 

You will observe the discussion thus far has refer- 
ence fo those we should promote. It is unfortunately 
true, however, that sometimes we should promote pu- 
pils, but do not because we cannot. It seems to me 
there are three causes, any one of which may prevent 
us from promoting children who really ought to be 
promoted. They are as follows:— 

(a) Too exacting a course of study. (b) Over- 
crowded classes. (c) Poor teaching. Let us examine 
each one of these three. 

As to the course of study, our teachers have had a 
hand in making it. They are asked every year for sug- 
gestions. These suggestions are carefully considered. 
If in any respect our course of study is too hard it 
should be changed. 

The size of our classes is year by year being reduced. 
I hope to send you, in a few days, a statement as to the 
number of pupils in each class in our schools. Let each 
teacher study this statement and see how her class com- 
pares in size with other classes. 

As to the last cause—poor teaching—let us consider 
carefully the question as to who is to blame for it. 

Let us also have high ideals as to the number we 
should promote. The superintendent will never be sat- 
isfied until, under ordinary circumstances, at least ninety 
per cent. of all the children in our schools are ready for 
promotion each term, and are regularly promoted. 

Superintendent P. W. Horn. 

Houston, Texas. 
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VERMONT RETIREMENT FUND 


The Vermont Women Teachers’ Club, organized only 
three years ago, has already shown its usefulness in 
many lines of educational activity. At present it is work- 
ing through the Vermont Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Association, which is an outgrowth of the club and 
whose purpose is to secure pensions for all teachers who 
have been in active service within the state for not less 
than twenty-five years. The association is now well or- 
ganized and is bending every effort to secure a working 
basis to enable them to carry out their plan for interest- 
ing individuals and the legislature in the endowment. 
The plan adopted was that of miles of pennies, and all 
the large towns have already taken up the work with 
enthusiasm. Strips a foot long, each to contain sixteen 
pennies, are being distributed, and as a mile of these 
amourits to over $800 it will be seen that every little 
helps. In addition the teachers are raising money by 
means of plays, other entertainments, fairs, candy sales, 
and all the various devices by which women endeavor to 
get money for churches and charitable organizations. 
Some towns have agreed to raise one-fourth a mile, 
others one-half a mile, and if every town, large and 
small, responds in the same proportion as the ones which 
have already taken up the plan there will be no diffi- 
culty in getting money for carrying out the purposes of 
the Retirement Fund Association. 











Lerten aha 
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PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By C. A. Hart, 
instructor in mathematics, Wadleigh high school, New 
York city, and Daniel D. Feldman, head of mathe- 
matics department, Erasmus Hall high school, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 496 pp., 
with diagrams and illustrations. Price, $1.25. 

This book was written by teachers who are widely 
known for their success in teaching mathematics in see- 
ondary schools; it represents the outgrowth of their ex- 
perience; the method has been thoroughly tested by 
many different teachers in their classes under varying 
conditions of secondary school teaching; the advance 
sheets received the searching criticism of hundreds of 
the best teachers of mathematics throughout the coun- 
try. The present book is therefore, in fact, the com- 
bined product of experience, classroom test, and abun- 
dant criticism. The work is thoroughly progressive. 
The propositions are at once applied by means of ques- 
tions and exercises. Practical problems and concrete 
and abstract exercises are carefully proportioned. The 
indirect method of proof is carefully worked out and 
consistently applied. The many historical notes, the 
carefully-arranged summaries, and the collection of for- 
mulas of plane and of solid geometry at the end of each 
book all tend to add life and interest to the work. The 
historical notes everywhere throughout are a pleasant 
feature. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. By E. S&S. 
Harrison. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 79 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

Mr. Harrison’s text has been selected with the es- 
pecial object of providing easy reading for beginners in 
Spanish, reading which may be begun very early in the 
course. Accordingly, he has used only fables and anec- 
dotes written in the simplest Spanish, and has further 
included in the vocabulary all verb forms occurring in 
the text, explaining their tense, person, and number. 
In addition to the prose fables there are six verse 
fables by Iriarte, thus introducing the pupil at an early 
period to Spanish prosody. The book should be of 
great practical value to teachers who wish to start read- 
ing at the outset of the course. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
By James W. Linn, associate professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Leather. 186 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The appearance of this book is in itself enough to 
gain admirers. It is finely printed and bound in pliable 
leather covers. Professor Linn feels that there is not 
an English composition text for college freshmen on 
thé market but that assumes too much. Most of them 
purpose to set forth fine points of style and forget that 
the majority of college freshmen are really unaware of 
important elementary details in writing. “The Essen- 
tials of English Composition” is a handy little volume 
which gives the information and direction which the 
average seventeen or eighteen-year-old student, who has 
had the average training in composition in the grades 
and the high schools, needs to supplement and enliven 
his ability to write clear English. It gives few rules, 
and those simple; many suggestions, and those clear. 
It is somewhat of a relief to find little use made of such 
terms as unity, mass, and coherence, which are essential 
in high school work, of course, but which are too often 
overworked in college. 


‘HISTORY OF AMERICAN. LITERATURE. By 


William B. Cairns, Ph. D. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, American Branch. Cloth. 483 pp. 

Dr. William B. Cairns’s “History of American Liter- 
ture” is at least straightforward in its adherence to 
manual methods, and as such should prove of value, It 
is trustworthy, well proportioned, logical, interestingly 
written, and illuminating if not scholarly. It has one 
glaring fault—common to most manuals of American 
literature,—and that is its almost complete failure to 
mention the most important contribution of this coun- 
try to world literature. Surely the short story of Poe 
and the short story of Hawthorne mark an era in the 
development of literature, and at least deserve a passing 
mention. The best fiction produced to-day is the short 
story, and the story of its growth in the literary history 
of the country which really gave it birth should form an 
memartant part of any “History of American Litera- 

re. 
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THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Arthur Schultze. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Diagrams. 
370 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Probably no subject in the curriculum is being so 
thoroughly overhauled at present as is mathematics; 
and there has been some fine writing and exposition by 
mathematicians. Mathematical teaching produces poor 
results in primary and secondary schools, because, says 
Professor Schultze, these schools are generally inefh- 
cient. Spectacular results in all teaching are over- 
rated; the examination evil is not avoided; courses of 
study are congested, and schools encourage memorizing 
and neglect reasoning. This is why the only good re- 
sults in mathematics are with star students, according to 
Professor Schultze. After this introduction he goes 
into the subject, showing the aims, methods, and founda- 
tions of mathematic teaching as he understands them. 
He covers a rather restricted field, but covers it in great 
detail, and there is never any doubt as to exactly what 
he is driving at. In geometry he takes up the first 
propositions, original exercises, equality of triangles, 
parallel lines, the circle, limits, and several miscella- 
neous topics, and some problems of the third book. 
His “remarks” on solid geometry are especially sug- 
gestive. He touches upon typical parts of algebra and 
also upon trigonometry teaching. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL THEME TABLET. De- 
vised by Professor George Morey Miller, University 
of Cincinnati. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. 
Paper. 75 pp. Price, 20 cents; class quantities, 16 
cents. 

In using this theme tablet the student has before him, 
as he writes, rules of nunctuation, capitalization, etc., 


as well as a guide for theme construction and the prin-. 


ciples of composition and explanation of correction 
marks. It is indeed a most practical and helpful theme 
tablet to put into the students’ hands. And it should 
save teachers much of drudgery of constantly correcting 
the same errors in the same pupil’s work. There is no 
excuse for it with Professor Miller’s tablet. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED CHEMISTRY. By Lewis 
B. Allyn, State Normal school, Westfield, Mass. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 127 pp. 
Those who have visited Mr. Allyn’s laboratory at the 

Westfield Normal school or who have heard him tell of 

experiments performed there by his pupils are prone to 

believe that chemistry can be made more “live” and 
vital than any other subject in the curriculum. His pu- 
pils have done everything from saving manufacturing 
concerns many dollars on coal bills and bills for chemi- 
cal products to exposing the wares of the perennial 

“silver plating fluid” man. Fakers of all sorts steer 

clear of Westfield. This “Elementary: Applied Chemis- 

try” contains outlines and suggestions for a great many 
of these experiments, and in twenty-four sections gives 
an excellent foundation in applied chemistry. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By F. W. M. Draper. New York: Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. Cloth. 158 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The third volume of Pitman’s Commercial Grammar 
Series is in every way the equal of its companion vol- 
umes, the Spanish and German Grammars. Written 
with the particular needs of the commercial student in 
view, its rules are illustrated by examples chosen from 
the language of business, and much of its material is in- 
accessible in the ordinary text-books of French. A very 
useful appendix contains formulas for ending letters, 
lists of prepositions and conjunctions, and practice pas- 
sages for reading, chosen from “Le Petit Journal,” and 
dealing with commercial news. French-English and 
English-French vocabularies are also added. The treat- 
ment of the negative-interrogative of verbs (§45) might 
be made clearer by stating the more common use of 
“est-ce que” in place of inversion of the verb and pro- 
noun. 


SUBSTITUTE ENGLISH EXERCISES TO PART L. 
OF FRASER AND SQUAIR’S FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. By F. A. G. Cowper. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. Paper. 19 pp. Price, 12 cents. 

Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar has been for 
some ten years one of the standard works of its kind. 
In this pamphlet Professor Cowper has provided a new 
set of exercises for use as substitute or supplementary 
material for composition in connection with that pro- 
vided in the grammar, and in addition to that offered in 


“Alternative Exercises in French Grammar,” by the 
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authors of the original work. In this similar pamphlet 
the exercises are modeled on the French texts of the 
grammar, and this, with careful references to the pages 
on which the models may be found, makes the work of 
great value to teachers who may wish to vary the 
work in composition from year to year. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE, 1332-1740 
A. D._ By Annie Barnett and Lucy Dale. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 241 pp. 

Manuals of literature, however well executed, are 
after all little more than guidebooks with about as much 
relation to literature itself as guidebooks are to strange 
regions. As interpreting literature-and explaining how 
it may best be approached they have their use, but there 
are no such things as short cuts to literature. A valu- 
able accompaniment to a manual of English literature is 
such a book as Barnett and Dale’s “Anthology of Eng- 
lish Prose” from 1332 to 1740. The editors have man- 
aged in the confines of 240 pages to include characteris- 
tic extracts from the principal authors of the period. 
The selections are well made. 


THE YOUNG CRUSADERS AT WASHINGTON. 
By George P. Atwater. 303 pp. 

HENLEY’S AMERICAN CAPTAIN. By Frank E. 
Channon. 318 pp. Both: Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
$1.50 each. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The second volume in the Young Crusader Series 
gives further adventures of boy soldiers, when their 
regiment is taken to Washington to meet the president. 
The story is filled with interesting descriptions, humor- 
ous incidents, and stirring exploits which should be es- 
pecially attractive for Boy Scouts. 

“Henley’s American Captain” is the third volume 
in the Henley Schoolboy Series, which is evi- 
dently going to be most popular with American school- 
boys. Football and rowing matches, an exciting sea- 
trip, and a vacation visit to a country estate, during 
which Greenapple, a millionaire’s son, is kidnapped, and 
his rescue solves a perplexing mystery. are the chief 
events in a story full of action that will interest Ameri- 
can boys. 


CHERRY TREE CHILDREN. By Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. Boston: 
Little, Brown &.Co. Cloth. Colored illustrations. 
126 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In this school edition of “Cherry Tree Children” Miss 
Blaisdell offers material for the very youngest readers 
who are just beginning jthe struggle with word forms. 
The cherry-tree children,—the mice, cats, squirrels, tur- 
keys, and bunnies—appeal to the childish imagination, 
and make thesé little reading stories very attractive. 
They will be read with more interest and enthusiasm 
than most lessons in a regular reader. 

QUAINT OLD STORIES TO READ AND ACT. 
By Marion Florence Lansing. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 16mo. 177 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A new addition to the “Open Road Library” pub- 
lished by the Athenaeum Press. It is made up of some 
thirty stories presented in a dramatic form, so that they 
may be acted out by the little people, for whom they are 
specially designed. Here one may find “The Wise Men 
of Gotham,” “Belling the Cat,” “The Woodcutter and 
the Fairy,” and many others of similar interest. Appro- 
priate illustrations by Charles Copeland accompany the 
story-text. It is a very taking little volume, and from 
the pen of one who has met the needs of the children 
by several other works. 


DOROTHY BROOKE AT RIDGEMORE. By Fran- 
ces C. Sparhawk, author of “Dorothy Brooke’s 
School Days,” “Dorothy Brooke’s Vacation,” etc. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 

Miss Sparhawk has rare skill in writing wholesome 
books that girls relish, that they will read and reread 
and be thoroughly benefited by the reading. This is a 
book for the girl in college and for the girl who is go- 
ing to college. 


MARY WARE’S PROMISED LAND. By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 317 pp. Price, $1.50. 
It is nearly eighteen years since 


Mrs. Johnston 


brought out “The Little Colonel’—the forerunner of 
this series of remarkable stories for young people. In 
all the mass of children’s books published every fall 


only a surprisingly small number last even for a few 
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years. The continued demand for Mrs. Johnston’s 
books is not hard to understand: Her style is good; it 
is not lowered in an attempt to adapt itself to young 
readers, and the children find it very agreeable. Then 
the stories are really wholesome,—something more than 
a description of larks at a boarding school. Not a little 
of the success of the books with young readers may be 
attributed to their popularity with older readers as well. 

“Mary Ware’s Promised Land” is up to the standard 
of the rest of the series. 


STORIES GRANDMOTHER TOLD. By Kate For- 
rest Oswell. Cloth. 246 pp. Price, 40 cents, net. 
WHEN WE WERE WEE. By Martha Young. Cloth. 
153 pp. Price, 40 cents, net. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. ~ 
These two little volumes are full of graceful and 
pleasant stories for children, and are not intended for 
school use alone, but also for home reading and mental 
relaxation. The first-named is composed of stories 
gathered from many lands and many generations. 
“They are,” says the author, “a few of the priceless, in- 
destructible treasures of the race. They are a part of 
the rightful heritage of all children.” The illustrations 
are by Edith Dimock. The other is a group of stories 
that have to do with Civil war time. They are not of 
battles, but of home life when battles were raging else- 
where. They are incidents full of charm. Both the lit- 
tle books belong to the Every Child’s Series, published 
by the Macmillans. 


SONGS OF SUNLAND. Words ‘by Charles Keeler. 
Music by C. H. McCurrie. Alameda, Calif.: Alameda 
Music Company. Paper. 20 pp. Price, 15 cents. 
These pretty rhymes and melodies are designed for 

little children, and the little people will not fail to ap- 

preciate them, for they are just their size. The first 
song is a sample:— 
“Buttercup, Buttercup, 
Why don’t you hurry up 
Out of the ground so cold? 
With your little coat of yellow, 
You dear little fellow, 
Why doesn’t your blossom unfold?” 

Here also are “Popping Corn,” “Baby Blue Eyes,” 

“The Kite,” and others equally catching and attractive. 

The decorations are by Albertine R. Wheelan. 


_—_ 


KREUZ UND QUER DURCH DEUTSCHE 
LANDE. By Robert Mezger and Wilhelm Mueller. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 260 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“Here and There in German Lands” we may translate 
the title of this novel volume for German students. It 
is the account of the zig-zag journey of two Americans 
told in the most interesting and varied fashion, by de- 
scriptive passages, by dialogue, by letters. The German 
is simple and idiomatic, and the interest never flags 
from start to finish. Through the text are scattered a 
number of the favorite old poems and some interesting 
and humorous anecdotes. Much care has been given 
to the choice of illustrations, which are up-to-date and 
profuse, including an excellent colored picture of the 
Brandenburg gate at Berlin as a frontispiece. A map 
is also provided, that pupils may trace the route of the 
travelers. Besides the usual notes and vocabulary, 
which leave nothing to be desired, there are a number 
of questions (Fragen) on the various chapters of the 


text, as a guide to the discussion, in German, of the 
text. “Kreuz und Quer” is typical of the best methods 
in modern language instruction: 
<> 4>+0-O>-0+-+O+ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘‘Pestalozzi’s Educational Writings.’ Edited by J. A. Green and 


F.A.Collie. Prics, $125. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
“The Lucky Chance.” By M. W. Loraine. Price, $1.20 ——“‘The 
Young Fisherman.” Ry Hugh Pendexter. Price, $1.20.——‘Fleor 
Games.” By H. G. Welle. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
‘American Bad Boys in the Making.’’ By A. H. Stewart. Price, 
$1.50 New York: Hermann Lechner. 
“The Soul and Sex in Education.”” By J. D. Buck, M. D. Price, 
$1.25. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. : 
“Child Labor in City Streets.” By E. N. C'opper.——“The ‘First 
Folio’ Shakespeare.’ Edited bv Charlotte Porter.—‘“Sonnete and 


Minor Poems,” ‘‘The Life of King Henry the Eight,” “The First 
Part of Henry the Sixt,” ‘The Second Part of Henry the Sixt, 
“The Third Part of Henry the Sixt,’’ ‘The Rape of Lucrece,”’ “ Venus 
and Adonis.’ Price, 73 cents each. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. : 

“Essentials of French.” By V. E. Francois. 
New York: American Book Company. 

“Helping School Children.”” By Elsa Denison. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Price, 90 cants. 
Price, $1.40. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

ip every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ould be received by the editor not 
ter than Friday preceding date of 
tssue. 














NOVEMBER. 
6-8: Nebraska State Association, 
Omaha; pres., E. L. Rouse. 
7-8: Kansas State Association, 


Topeka; pres., H. J. Waters, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 


7-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 
umbus. 


7, 8, 9: Farmers’ National. Congress, 
New Orleans, La 


7, 8, 9: Wisconsin State Association. 
Sixtieth annual meeting, Mil- 
waukee; pres., Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha; sec’y, M. A. Busse- 
witz, Milwaukee. 


7, 8, 9: New Mexico State Association, 
Albuquerque; pres., ’. A. Poore, 
Carlsbad; sec’y, Rupert F. Asplund, 
Santa Fe. 


8: New England Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, Boston; sec’y, Commis- 
sioner Snedden. 


8-9: Central Ohio Association, Col- 


umbus; pres., Supt, I. N. Keyser, 
Urbana. 
14-16: Missouri State Association, 


Springfield; pres., Uel W. Lamkin, 
Clinton; sec’y, E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau. 


15-16: Ninth Congressional District 
Teachers’ Association, Kentucky, 
Ashland; sec’y, Miss Lida Gardner, 
Carlisle. 


25-27: New York State Association, 
Buffalo; pres., Percy G. Bugbee, 
Normal schoel, Oneonta; sec’y, 
Richard A. Searing, North Tona- 
wanda. 


26-28: Colorado State 
Denver; sec’y, W. W. 
Denver. 


Association, 
Remington, 


28-30: National Council of Teachers 
of English, Chicago; sec’y, F. 
Hosic, Chicago Teachers College. 


28-30: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky.; sec’y-treas., 
ee F. Feagin, Montgomery, 

a. 


28-30: Texas State Association, Fort 
Worth; pres., J. F. Kimball, Temple. 


29-30: Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Evan- 
ston, Ill.; sec’y, C. E. Spicer, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


DECEMBER. 


6, 6, 7: Minnesota State Association, 
St. Paul; George F. James,: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, pres. 


21-24: Southern California Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


26, 27, 28: Montana State Association, 
Missoula; pres., Principal Albert J. 
Roberts, elena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City; pres. George 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, Charles 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


26-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Little Rock; pres. J. P.. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


26-28: Oregon State Association,— 
Western Division; Portland. 


26, 27, 28: Washington Educational 
Association, Everett; pres, A. 8S. 
Barrows; sec’y, Cc. Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation, Harrisburg; pres., J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated Academic Prinel+ 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


FEBRUARY. 
24-28: Degastepat of Superinten- 
dence, . E. A, Philadelphia; 
pres., Superintendent F. B. yer, 
Boston. 


a 
> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. Elmer E. Silver, who 
with his brother, Edgar QO. Silver, 





established the publishing house of ° 


Silver, Burdett & Co., and who was 
for several years treasurer of that 
company. but who has been New 
England manager of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati since 1907, has been elected 
president of the Boston Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 

A group of charts, illustrative of 
the statistical work of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics and which 
were a part of the Massachusetts 
Exhibit at the recent fifteenth In- 
ternational Congress on Hygiene 
and Demography at Washington, are 
now on exhibition at the Boston 
public library in the main entrance 
corridor. The preparation of such 
charts is somewhat of a departure 
from the ordinary routine of statis- 
tical work in that the charts are an 
attempt to popularize statistical in- 
formation and to point out in a 
clear and simple manner the more 
significant facts obtained in the 
course of a population census. 

FITCHBURG. Fitchburg loses 
two of its most promising principals 
in the resignations of George C-. 
Francis, who goes to the principal- 
ship of an Everett, Mass., grammar 
school, and Frederick A. Shattuck, 
who joins the faculty of the normal 
school at Willimantic, Connecticut. 


TAUNTON. There are probably 
few coungy teachers’ associations in 
the cowry with so high a sense of 
professional spirit as the Bristol 
County Association, which met here 
this fall. This association actually 
gets to work and gets results. It 
has taken the initiative in pension 
legislation, and is always busy on 
some move for the welfare of teach- 


ers. This year it has been testing 
the ground for “tenure of office” 
legislation.» The report of the com- 


mittee on new business is a most 
aggressive body. Its recommenda- 
tions, such as those offered this year, 
mean results almost every time:— 

“(1) Since the matter of teachers’ 
pensions has been given considerable 
attention by several local . teachers’ 
associations in’ Bristol county, as 
well as by other organizations of 
teachers, and since the report of the 
board of education is awaited with 
general interest, we recommend that 
this association pledge its support to 
the movement, and that the commit- 
tee on new business be empowered 
to spend a sum not exceeding $25 to 
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COMMERCE IN 
THE MAKING 


a splendid view of a mighty 
progress. Acknowledged beth 
abroad and in America to be 
unquestionably the best book 
on the subject. Such is 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson 
of the University of Minnesota 


‘*Robinson’s Commercial Geog- 
raphy is the best of its kind I have 
ever seen. Its viewpoint is ad- 
mirable; it approaches the subject 
in an interesting and logical man- 
ner; its localization of industries 
along the line of ‘type studies’ is 


excellent; its recognition of labor | 


aad capital, as well as physical 
features, as affecting the localiza- 
tion of industries is a new feature 
and worthy of commendation. Its 
illustrations are illuminating and 
ample and in its manner of stating 
information is interesting and ade- 
quate.’ William F. Eldridge, Super- 
‘n‘endent of Schools, Rockport, Mass. 


Send for ‘Paragraphs from 
Commercial Geography.”’ 


MAP AIDS 
for Commercial Geography 


For the best work in com- 
mercial, as other geography, 
you should have high grade 
wall as well as text-book maps. 
These are deeply interesting, 


The Oxford Vegetation Series of 
Wall Maps. Herbertson 


Oxford Rainfall Series of Wall 


Maps. Herbertson 
Commercial State Maps. Rand 
McNally 
Commercial Wall Maps. Rand 


McNally, Langham, Kiepert 


The different maps embody ex- 
haustive information as to the ef- 
fect of climate and rainfall on 
commerce and crops; as to trans- 
portation, industry, distribution 
of the world’s commerce, great 


| ports, trade centres; water and 


railroad routes, cables. 


RAND MCNALLY & (CO. 
Chicago New York 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes It the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





of any action 
they deem expedient in aid of this 


defray the expenses 


movement. We further recommend 
that they report to the association 
next year a complete accoimt of such 
action and expenditures. 

“(2) We recommend that in con- 
junction with the officers and coun- 
cilors, the committee on new bust- 
ness undertake a careful study of 
ways and means for, making this as- 
sociation of more vital use to the 
teachers of the county, and report 
their findings at the next meeting. 

“(3) We recommend that the ei- 
forts in regard to a tenure of office 
law for teachers be continued as set 
forth in the recommendations of 
1911. 

“(4) We reiterate the recommen- 
dations of the 1911 committee re- 
garding the committee on welfare of 
teachers, and recommend that the 
committee on new business be re- 
quested to report any progress in 
this matter at the next meeting. 

“(5) We recommend to all teach- 
ers and the communities which they 
serve the material presented in the 
1912 report regarding Sabbatical 
years for study. The advantages ac- 
cruing from such an afrangement 
are manifold, and if properly pre- 
sented, should commend themselves 
to any far-seeing school authorities. 

“(6) We recommend that this as- 
sociation appropriate the sum of $25 
to carry out the. recommendations 
numbered 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“W. I. Hamilton, 
“Raymond H. Cook, 
“P. Byron Reid, 

“C. J. McCreery.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 

KINGSTON. President Howard 
Edwards, State Superintendent 
Ranger, Principal Alger of the nor- 
mal school, and Presiderit Campbell 
of the Institute of Instruction were 
the speakers at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new science build- 
ing at the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. 


PROVIDENCE. President Faunce 
of Brown sailed on November 2 for 
the Orient. His first stop will be in 
Egypt, after which he intends to visit 
India, China, Japan, and, on his 
homeward journey, the Hawaiian 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Islands, thus completing the circuit 
of the globe. He expects to spend 
nearly a month in each country. 


Two new courses in education will 
be added to the curriculum at Brown 
this fall, made possible by a state 
appropriation of $5,000. Professor 
Jacobs will give one course in edu- 
cational administration, while Pro- 
fessor Colvin, who joined the faculty 
this fall, will give the second, a 
course dealing in experimental edu- 
cation. The course in educational 
administration will study the prob- 
lems falling under this head as they 
present themselves in Providence, 
and the solutions of those problems 
worked out in other places. Profes- 
sor Colvin’s course in experimental 
education will be largely laboratory 
work with public demonstrations. 
The course will deal for the most 
part with a physiological and psy- 
chological study of the child, with a 


view of meeting its educational 
needs. Eleven public discussions 
have been arranged by the educa- 


tional department, at each of which 
men prominent in educational work 
in this state will speak. The first 
lecture was on October 17, and was 
given by Professor Jacobs on “Na- 
tional Government and Education.” 


EAST PROVIDENCE. Miss 
Abby E. Donovan, principal of the 
Leonard school, has resigned after 
twenty-four years’ faithful service for 
the public schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WILLIMANTIC. The _  resigna- 
tion of Principal F. L. Tapley of the 
model school on Windham street 
took effect on November 1. Mr. 
Tapley will become an agent of the 
state board of education for a dis- 


trict to be formed in the vicinity of 
Hartford. 


HARTFORD. Among the reso- 
lutions voted at the business meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion the follawing are of special in- 
terest as suggesting lines of activity 
on the part of the association:— 

“Resolved, that the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association reaffirms 
its belief in the justice of an ade- 
quate teachers’ pension act, that we 
view with admiration the progress 


M.C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


of the general movement for pen- 
sions in our neighboring states, that 
we are convinced that the cause of 
education in our own state, more 
than ever before, demands renewed 
action on the part of all who are in- 
terested in teachers’ pensions, and 
that we herewith express our hearti- 
est approval and thanks for the ex- 
cellent work that has already been 
done by the committee having the 
matter in charge. 

“Resolved, that we recommend the 
appointment by the State Teachers’ 
Association of five members to be 
known as a committee on educa- 
tional progress; that it shall be the 
duty of the committee to study ac- 
tively the educational needs of this 
State, to work aggressively for the 
promotion of the educational prog- 
ress of the state, and to make an an- 
nual report of their doings to the 
general assemblies of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

“Resolved, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the edu- 
cational associations of other states 
in an effort to raise the bureau of 
education to a departmental posi- 
tion, co-ordinate with the other 
executive departments of the na- 
tional government.” 





For S upplementary Reading 


Norse Tales 


Retold -° 


By Rirza FREEMAN and Rutu Davis 





HERE are thirteen stories re- 

told for young children, and 
written in simple, easy language 
that can be rea’ by children nine 
and ten years old or for the third 
and fourth grades in school. The 
style of the author is delightful and 
well suited for children's reading. 


Illustrated tall 16 mo 


75 cents net (Postage extra) 
At your booksellers or from the publishers 


A. C. McClurg & Co.” Chicago 
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and women to teach special subjects in 
Public Schools. If you are now @ 
*“orade”’ teacher, become a super- 
visor at a larger salary. 















ANate Thomas 


The demand for competent teachers 
in High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges grows greater every year, The 
work is more pleasant than *‘ 


to teach Public School Special Subjects. 





If you are ambitious to advance,yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offera one 


year course that will qualify young men 1 
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. n grade’* teach- 
ing and it offers greater opportunities in the 
way of higher salaries. Why not fit yourself 



















For more than twenty-two years we have been 
assisting our uates to obtain good posi- 
tions. To this fact, in connection with our 

: “strong Faculty, excellent equipment and 
7 TautateMe te ante, the thorough training we give, we owe 
rAINING LeacNners in our success. Two large buildings are 
lL; 4} Sry} ™ devoted exclusively to school work. 
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Is there some special branch of 
teaching that appeals to you more 
strongly than the “‘grade’’ work you 
are now doing? ‘This, then, is your 
opportunity. Catalogue and full infor- 
mation will be furnished on application. 


THE SECRETARY, 
3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Science. Domestic Art. Man 
‘ual Training, Physical 
Pacviatbates 














MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 
ELIZABETH. Theseries of pub- 
lic lectures offered by the board of 
education was so successful last year 
that Superintendent Clement has ar- 
ranged for an even more extensive 
series this year. 


VIRGINIA. 

FREELING. This is the only 
year within the past decade that 
Dickenson county has had an over- 
supply of teachers. There were 
twenty-two teachers holding third- 
grade certificates for whom there 
were no places. It may be stated 
that the law provides that teachers 
of the higher grades shall be placed 
first. Some of these superfluous 
teachers have secured positions in 
Buchanan and other adjoining coun- 
ties, where there is a lack of teach- 
ers. A uniform scale of wages for 
teachers has been adopted by the dis- 
trict boards for the county. Teach- 
ers holding first-grade certificates 
are paid $50 a month; second grade, 
$40; third grade, $30. The funds are 
sufficient to run the schools six 
months. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania Normal schools 
have had an unusual shifting about 
in the last few months. In February 
Dr. Flickinger of the Loch Haven 
Normal school died, and George P. 
Singer succeeds him. Mr. Becht at 
the Clarion Normal school became 
executive secretary of the new state 
board of education, and Dr. Harry 
Shaffer of the state department suc- 
ceeded him. Dr. E. O. Lyte from 
failing health resigned at Millersville, 
and Dr. P. Munroe Harbold, city 
superintendent at Lancaster, suc- 
ceeded him. Dr. Davis, who sue- 
ceeded to the presidency of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal school upon the 
death of Dr. Noss, has accepted the 
Principalship of the Pittsburgh City 
Training school, and is succeeded by 
W. S. Hertzog of the state depart- 
ment. At Edinboro, upon Superin- 
tendent Bigler’s retirement, Frank 
M. Baker was elected. Thus five of 
the normal schools have recently 
had new principals, and it is but a 
short time since Dr. Ament went to 
Indiana. 

JEANNETTE. After years of 
medical inspection Superintendent T. 

. Shank announces that real results 
are noticed, especially in enlarged 
tonsils, adenoids, and dental defects. 
Dental defects have decreased about 








A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 


Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—i7-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
opoaral tus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, 
ear 


and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. Write Sister Superior or Dr. Stack 
for Booklet J. 





The Standard History of the 
Presidency 


OUR PRESIDENTS AND 
THEIR OFFICE 


By WILLIAM ESTABROOK CHANCELLOR 
with introduction by CHAMP CLARK 
re SA Bs Fae ‘*This is a very sensible book.”’ 
a® From the Introduction by Hen, Champ Clark, Speaker 
House of Representatives in Congress 
Supplementary 4rthnaw 


600pp. Octavo. Illustrated. Cloth, $3. Postage 30c 
(graded), used ip Cleveland Public Scheels. Half-morocco, $6, Full Morecco, $10, 
cents for sample, stating ° . 
The Britton Printing Co.. Cleveland, 0. The Neale Publishing Company 


Address Department F New York and Washington 
bad a's 


Correspondence invited 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


For use in High Schools: The Study of 
Four Idylls, college entrance requirement. The 
Study of Ivanhoe, with map. 

For Principals of Primary Grades and 
Teachers: Motor Work and Formal Studies. A 
hand-book for use in the school-room. Cloth, 75 cts. 
by mail, 80 cts.; paper covers, 60 cts. 

The Study-Guide Series 


H. A. DAVIDSON, Cambridge, Mass. 








twenty-five per cent. It is obviously Schoolmaster and Layman”; C. P. 
worth while. Cary on “Team Play Between City 

PHILADELPHIA. A ttentative Superintendent and City”; Charles 
announcement of the program for 5. Meek, Russell J. Condon, Super- 
the Department of Superintendence, inmtendent Francis and others on 
which meets here Wednesday, Feb- “The Outcome of a Few Experi- 
ruary 26, is most promising. The ments in Developing: a .School Sys- 


normal school section (including the tem’; Superintendent Brumbaugh; 
city training school division} the President Stratton D.. Brooks on 
National Association of School Ac- “The Teacher and the Cost of Liv- 


counting Officers, the kindergarten ing’; Andrew W. Edson on “Elec- 
section, and the department of tive Courses of Study for Children 
higher education have decided to from Twelve to Sixteen,” and “How 
meet with the Department of Super- to Secure the (Co-operation of 
intendence andthe other allied bodies Teachers”; Nathan Schaeffer on 
in Philadelphia this year. Amongthe “Examinations”; Hanus, Bagley, 
speakers already announced are C. Spaulding, and others on “Testing 
A. Prosser on “Team Play Between’ the Efficiency of School Administra- 


SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS SCOURS 
POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 
GARRET. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SENEELY &.CO. | | : 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies *st" S557 |i BELLS 1 


New York, N.¥., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd, Portland, Ore. 610 Swetland Bldg, 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building _ Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ang 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 


ha che NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





«+ Madison, Wisconsin ee 
** Spokane, Washington ** 


Tenth 
Year 


THE PARKER "i{3t3" 








THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to rintendents and schoo) officials at short 
notice. Requests of schoo) officials will receive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 
721 Main Street, - ~ ° « . 





Martferd, Conn. “| WANT THAT” 
Henderson's English Grammar by 
. allelism and Comparison. 165 pages. Cloth, 


- 3 Thousands of teachers are enthusiastic over 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


it. Rearrangement of the entire study. A 

reasen for every step. Clauses, phrases, 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England ‘0's, parallel in use. No subordinate con- 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. % BEACON 8T., BOSTON. 

Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 


Par- 





nectives to worry over. New outlines. 
tests. Kquivalent terms. A system of oral 
that solves the grammar problem. Why not 
Wityeone work yy as others who use it? 
ver spen cents at 
factory advantage? Write to phetdecs 
MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager #4. H. Henderson, Publisher 
’ 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ——“™™°"" 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years ef successful experience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





OREGON. 
PORTLAND. Professor Sisson 
and President Foster of Reed Col- 
lege are giving extension courses in 
education. The courses are varied. 
Some deal with those facts and prob- 
lems in education which concern and 
interest every intelligent man and 
woman in the community. Teachers 
are welcome to such courses in a per- 
sonal rather than in a professional 
capacity. Other courses take up the 
social and psychological side of edu- 
cation in a more technical way. 





Some New Books 


Title. Author. 


Pestalozzi’s Educational Writings Green & Col 
The Lucky Chance a Vb fabdetioad. cack see 
The Young Fisherman.......... -++-++--++e+++ on 
FOOT GAMEB.. 2.06. c cece ccc ceee ees vce eece . 
Illustrated Lessons in Composition and 

Rhetoric Cippinger Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. 
The Romantic Story of the Puritan ..+.» Addison L.C. Page &Co., Boston 
The Raphael Book eeee-e» Fraprie ae “ “ 
Pioneer Boys on the Great Lakes Adams ss os “ “ 
Essentials of French.. dale aateeceadeceeeeegeee Erancois American BookCo.. N. Y. 
The Sou! and Sex in Education Buck Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati 
Building the Young Man Wayne A. C.McClurg & Co., Chicago 
The Artist’s Point of View Milleson “ “ se A |’ 

a. 





Publisher. 


lie [Eds.] Longmans, Green & Co.,N. Y. $1.25 
Loraine Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.20 
Pendexter “ - a os 1.20 
Wells “ “ “ “ 


Price 
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DISTRICT OF 
WASHINGTON. The following 
communication was received by the 
editor from Commissioner Clax- 
ton:— 
“Dear Sir: I desire to call atten- 
tion to the opportunities offered by 
the Bureau of Education to students 
of education and to such committees 
and commissions as are appointed 
by state boards of education and na- 
tional, state, and local associations 
for the purpose of investigating par- 
ticular phases of education. Here 
students and the renresentatives of 


COLUMBIA. 


| See 


Training the Little Home-Maker............- +e Keech J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Dorothy Brooke at Ridgemere os 
The Administration of Public Eduea- 
OR. ETUC STSTVET ET Sete SUSST. Dutton & 
Child Labor in City Streets 
Grand Opera Steries......... ....-.-. cial ola cae we 
A Brief History of Modera Philosophy...... ... 
Nonsense Diologues Warner eo “ “ 
Historical Plays for Children Starling “ s as “ 
Brave Deeds of American Sailors..........-. .--. Duncan G.W. Jacobs & Co., Phila. 
Curiosity Kate...............+-+- FYE 3) 3 . EL Se Bone Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Cher ree Children........... rr. re) Blaisdell ‘“ ee “ 
The Young Crusaders é'9~<nqt Bee A. ae “s “ 


Pin ee | epee AE Gee poasac ecetnperennaps Babcock “ me “ “ 
Helping Schoo! Children ; Denison Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 


-— T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y 
Snedden ‘The Macmillan Co., bid 
Clopper “ “ “ “ 
Bender ee se ee 
Hoeffding ~ “ 


to 


23 


— 


Bezeezeeze 








tion,” and possibly President Jordan 
and State Superintendent Alderman. 
Plans for the meeting are in every 
way encouraging. It is believed that 
the railroads will allow extension on 
tickets so that superintendents may 
visit Washington during the inaugu- 
ration. 

PHILADELPHIA. The - school 
controller's report indicates that 
Philadelphia teachers have a reason- 
ably certain opportunity for the 
raise which has been held up so long, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
KENTUCKY. 
MOREHEAD; The last gradua- 
ting class in Rowan county was not 
the largest in number but was the 
strongest in scholarship of any ‘class 
in ‘the histery .of the county. It 
contained a school trustee, a married 
man. who is the father of.four chil- 
dren, besides some youths and maid- 
ens of tender age. There was a 
graduate six feet tall, and one who 
was but three and a half feet tall. 


In ages they ranged from ten years 
to twenty-eight. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WYOMING. 
DOUGLAS. A. R. Lang, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan, 1909, is the new 
superintendent here. Mr. Lang 
spent a year at Nebraska State Uni- 
versity in graduate work in educa- 
tion, and was the following year a 
ptificipal’ in Lincoln, Nebraska, be- 
foré coming to the county high 
school, where he was principal last 

year. 

LARAMIE. The successor of 
Superintendent Ira B. Fee is William 
M. Sinclair of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
and he has had an enthusiastic re- 
ception. 

CODY. An Ohio man, J. O. 
Ecker, is the new superintendent, of 
the Cody schools. Mr Ecker has 
studied education extensively, and 
has had experience in supervision in 


Ohio. 


such committees and commissions 
may find at once and without cost 
other than that of coming to Wash- 
ington .practically all that is now in 
print in pamphlets, books, or maga- 
zines on any subject of education, 
including educational legislation. 
The bureau does not now have all 
the expert help it should have to 
put at the service of students and 
representatives of committees and 
commissions to assist them in work- 
ing out their problems, but it will 
gladly give them such assistance as 
it can, and a room in the bureau has 
been set apart for their use. Ina 
few days or weeks information can 
be obtained here which these com- 
mittees and commissions frequently 
spend months of time and hundreds 
of dollars in tryine to collect by cor- 
respondence. When the bureau has 
more money than is now appropfi- 
ated for its use it will be able to help 
more than it can at present by serv- 
ing as a kind of working sub-com- 
mittee for’ all the more important 
commissions of its kind.” 
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; Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“What We Hear in Music.” A 
© Course for Four Years of High 
© School in Music History and Ap- 
preciation. By Anne Shaw Faulk- 
ner. Public School Education De- 
partment, Victor Talking Machine 
Gompany, Camden, N. J. 
Exeter Academy. 


VIIL, No. 3: 


Bulletin 


ment. Bulletins 519, 520: “The 
Glacial Waters in the Black and 
Mohawk Valleys.” “Best Books 
of 1911.” 

Greenwich, Connecticut. 1911-1912 
Report. Superintendent Edwin C. 
Andrews. 

Committee on Geography of the 


Minneapolis Committee of Twenty. 
Report. J. L. Gowdy, Luella B. 
Ames, Kate J. Barthollf, Alice C. 
Warrington, D. H. Painter. 
“Michigan Bird Life.” By Walter 
Bradiord Andrews. Published by 
Michigan Agricultural — College, 
East’ Lansing. 822 pp. 70 plates. 
Paper, 45 cents; cloth, 60 cents; 
postage, 35 cents. 


- 
> 





Educational Association Officers 


Providence, R. I., Primary Princi- 

js’ Association: Miss Margaret 

+ M. Colton, president; Miss Mary 
E. Lincoln, vice-president; Miss 
Mary D. Phillips, secretary; Miss 
Louise Pearce, treasurer. 

Franklin County, Mass., Teachers’ 
Association: Superintendent W. P. 
Abbott, Greenfield, president; Su- 
perintendent Cora A. Stearns, 
Wendell, secretary; Superintendent 


F. P.° Davison, Turners Falls, 
treasurer. 

Hampden County,-Mass., Teachers’ 
Association: Louis P. Slade, Chic- 


opee, president; Walter E. Gushee, 
udiow, vice-president; Miss 

eo iiw Springfield, secretary; 
M. M. Moriarty, Holyoke, treas- 
urer. 

New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English: Professor Neilson, 
Harvard, president; Oscar C. 
Gallagher, Boston, vice-president; 
F. W. Hersey, Harvard, secretary- 
treasurer; Charles Swain Thomas, 
Newton, editor. 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

Seven all-star features, new to 
Boston audiences, are included in the 
bill announced for B. F. Keith’s 
Theatre next week. With Nina 
Payne and company in G. Molasso’s 
Spectacular Parisian pantomime, “La 
Sonambule,’ Albert Von Tilzer, the 





Song writer; Ray Cox; Graham 
Moffatt’s players in “The Concealed 
Bed”; the Great Fulgora; Tom 


Dingle and the Esmeralda Sisters; 
and Harvey Devora Trio among the 
Principal features, the program 
abounds in novelty and fun. Graham 
Moffatt, author of “Bunty Pulls the 


Strings,’ is responsible for “The 
Concealed Bed,” presented by a 
troupe of bona-fide Scottish come- 
dians; while Tom Dingle, the famous 
setentric dancer, and the Esmeralda 
Sisters are another pair of new- 
Comers. The Act Beautiful is the 


~ gl a hunting trip reproduced im 
Marble statuary, while the Harvey 
mevora Trio is a lively dancing turn. 
features, yet unannounced, 
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ie TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


might seem to be a quiet month in the Teachers’ Agenc : 
; c y business but it has so 
OCTOBER far proved quite the pen om hag us, The follewrin places where we bave 


o— peg ye the early part of this month will give an idea of our range of work 


latin and English, Pa,, $750; G d Histo Ne J +7 
rade. N. Y., $500; ManualTraining, A@BILO FAD neve ho etidee ND Stbo ee ele 
est Va.,. $1000; English and His: paces, 2 3. $iehy Sapiias 


FOR tory in 

i. , in Higb School, N.J., $1000; 

sth. grade, N.Y Bis. win 1200; Domestic Science, Pa., $800; GreaeeN.Y ouce-guen, 
edule. ee ake -800; Manual Training, Arizona, $1000; Mathematics. Pa., $1000; 


7. $900) Commerce, 


$700. Sie om Illinois, $1200; Grades 2 and 3, North 


give yon an idea of our calls for TEACHERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, w. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Dakota, 





THE 








TO Fitth Avenue 
New York 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schonls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer 





MERICAN :.: TEACHERS’ introduces to Coll 
r ae nd FOR EIGN superior Profesgors, AGENC Y Schools, ta Fam Bice 
rede en oF instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 
’ 81 Unien Square, New Y 
KELLOGG S AGENCY Supplies + e men ~ oe ae 


shert metice for high e itiens. Takes pride 
Phose. No agvanse foe. cn in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 








with good general education wanted fer departm i 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Callegés io Pee 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s : 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For farth ¢ 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co * 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operatiig Ayeucies in Denver and Atlanta, 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc,) 


HENRY SASBIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE Ww: 

Pres, Sec. and T _SABIN 
~ aaa. in Towa, 
olorado, Wyomin 
Write and see what we pen. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & CO. 
442 Tremont Building, Peret’?* 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate: . 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 





Services free to school o 


A superior agency for onreion 
ci 
333 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN * 


HOW WE DO IT 


On October 3, 1912, President Jackson of the Marion Norma! Schoo! at } j ; 

us for a man, acollege graduate with experience, to teach science ond tone tS by 
to begin atonce. We telephoned a eae of the Albany Norma) College who h ys 
successfully for one year, and asked him to apply for the place. We maile hie cen ashe 
President Jackson immediately and on October 5th he wired our candidate, offeri ay Womb 
position and asking him to come atonce ‘ ? bg bim the 
On October 10, 1912, at 10.30 A.M., Superintendent.Hayward of Cohoes 
oi to be pet de a and chemistry, and to begin immedia 
elephoned him that we had found a teacher, told him her qualificatia 

herstr ngly. Heasked us tosend her to Cehoes for an interview. Bhe poe Be pie mensee 
afternoon, was engaged and began her work the following morning. on him that 


If this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent B. Fisk, Mgr. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °359,.¥20as2 ar. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Co 3 everywhere ou ape 





telephoned us for a sub. 
tely. At 11.006 o'clock we 





Tmanent clients. YOU wan: 











Dowall complete the bill. 


ox, 


r 
0 read our new booklet rag a agg ac ess.”” Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


Washington ; Idaho Building, Bo 
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The schools in 450 cities use the Victor! 
Why? 
Because it serves a purpose! 

The need of it is just as strong in YOUR school as it has 
been in any—the VICTOR will accomplish as much in your 
school as.it willin any. It is no longer an experimental matter. 
You are not asked to place your faith in an unknown quantity. 


The schools of four hundred and fifty cities are using the 
Victor—getting a daily benefit from it for the children entrusted 


to their care. 


aoe ae tee 
: “oe Sat * al 
“th ee te 
gM aS 





Decoration Day Exercises at the Ramsey School, St. Paul, Minn. 


High School Music 
If you are using any one of the standard chorus books, 
your pupils are acquiring a taste for good music. Why not 
illumine and vitalize the whole subject by adding to the chorus 
work a systematized COURSE OF STUDY’ in Appreciation 


and History, illustrated at every point by the incomparable 
.Victor Records? 


Send for a prospectus 
If you have not heard the Records of the Instruments of the 
Orchestra, the primary songs, the beautiful old folk and familiar songs, 
the gems of the great operas sung by noted artists, just ASK ANY 
VICTOR DEALER to give you a demonstration in YOUR SCHOOL. 


Can you do without it? Haven’t YOUR children the same needs as 
others? Won’t they respond to the same methods? 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general 
school work. 


Write today for further information to 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 





